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THE COMING EPOCH OF REBUILDING 


ADDRESS BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY BERLE’ 


Released to the press May 25] 

The United States is squarely in the middle 
of a dangerous situation and is facing some 
hard decisions. Under these circumstances the 
bluntest statement of harsh facts is required. 
I am therefore wasting no time on oratory. 


I 


We are facing an attempt at military and 
naval domination of the world by a European 
power. We have come to the point at which 
that attempt is nearing the New World. From 
here out we have to rely on our own strength, 
and our ability to act where necessary. This 
is the only way we can keep ourselves even 
approximately safe. 

Because we are neither fools nor slackers, we 
shall come out of thisall right. But we have got 
to think clearly, work hard, and have our cour- 
age right with us. 

This kind of world mess is not new. It is fol- 
lowing a chart familiar to every student of his- 
tory. Many of you know it already; but it is 
worth reviewing. 

About once in every century some European 
nation has tried to make itself a world master. 

Spain tried it in the sixteenth century, and 
she was checked when the Spanish Armada was 
defeated in 1588. 

At the end of the seventeenth century, 
France tried it under Louis XIV. At a cer- 
tain point in the resultant world war, battles 


* Delivered at the Golden Jubilee Celebration of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, Atlantic City, 
N. J., May 23, 1941. 
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went on all up and down the borders of the 
American Colonies. That attempt was checked 
when Prime Minister Churchill’s famous pred- 
ecessor, Marlborough, beat the French at the 
Battle of Blenheim in 1704. 

Again, less than 150 years ago, Napoleon 
tried it. He also had his fling in the New 
World. He sent an expedition to seize Santo 
Domingo in the West Indies and planned to 
use that as a base from which he could operate 
on this side of the ocean. He failed, and then 
sold Louisiana to the United States. 

Today it is a German effort. It has reached 
the same stage which led Hitler’s great pred- 
ecessors to try to move across the Atlantic. 


II 


You do not have to be a great student of 
warfare to see why this occurs. In every case 
the circumstances have been the same. A 
would-be conqueror, with superior land force, 
has been able to seize substantially the entire 
continent of Europe. He usually has suc- 
ceeded in dominating an area which includes 
Spain, France, Italy, Belgium and Holland, 
Germany, Austria, Southeastern Europe, and 
Poland. Generally he makes temporary raids 
into Russia, North Africa, and the Near East. 

At this point the would-be world master re- 
alizes that this area does not and cannot live 
by itself. Certainly it has not the food, the 
materials, or the strength to keep up a con- 
tinuous military front. It does not have the 
supplies to keep its people happy. It lacks 
much of the raw material for endless sup- 
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plies of munitions needed to keep an undigested 
mass of European peoples in continuous sub- 
jection. Conquered peoples do not enthusiasti- 
cally produce goods for conquerors. More is 
needed, and it must come from beyond the sea. 
Accordingly, the would-be conqueror has al- 
ways endeavored to seize sea power; and he 
commonly attempts to raid for supplies on our 
side of the Atlantic. He does this partly be- 
cause he wants to; and even more because he 
has to. 

This is the present situation. The Axis 
armies are masters of the continent of Europe. 
They are raiding in North Africa and in the 
Near East. They are endeavoring to get con- 
trol of Russia, by guile or by force. They 
have not as yet occupied and subjugated Spain, 
but they are poised for that purpose. Advance 
tentacles are already stretched toward the At- 
lantic shoulder of Africa. 

Is it common sense to suppose that the at- 
tempt will stop there? Western Europe is 
already in distress. Some more supplies can 
undoubtedly be squeezed from a reluctant Rus- 
sia, but only at the expense of imposing greater 
misery on the Russian people already in want. 
It is not merely a question of foodstuffs. To 
maintain the military machine which has to 
hold this huge and rickety fabric together, 
there must be essential war supplies: standard 
supplies like steel, oil, copper, and coal, of 
which Europe has some, though not an abun- 
dance; rarer supplies necessary in modern ma- 
chine warfare; nickel, tin, tungsten, wolfra- 
mite, mercury, rubber, and others. The West 
European combination as a matter of eco- 
nomics does not add up. 

On this side of the Atlantic, in North and 
in South America, there are great sources of 
many of these supplies. To get it, two things 
are necessary. The first is to control the sea, 
and particularly the Atlantic. The second is 
to knock out or immobilize any force strong 
enough to check an invader. 

We know that this is a part of the present 
plan. We have heard it from the camp talk 
of the German armies. We have seen it in 
propaganda not intended for American ears. 
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We have found it in a succession of intrigues 
and plots carried on in the other American 
republics. 





To this plan, of course, the greatest single 
obstacle is the existence of Britain; and that 
is why the successful defense of Britain js 
now an essential element in the defense of 
the United States and of the New World. 
Peaceful control of the sea has been shared 
in recent years between Great Britain and our- 
selves: and, as a result, we have not had to 
ring New York with anti-aircraft guns; we 
have not had to fortify every island in the 
Caribbean Sea; and we have not had to main- 
tain a mobile army to make sure that no enemy 
attempted a landing in Canada, in northern 
New England, or on the southern coast. But 
if sea control passes into the hands of a group 
bent on conquest, your safety is gone, and with 
it the kindly life which has been America’s 
greatest gift to her children. 

So, in a critical hour, we now stand to arms 
and watch the great guard points. We watch 
the northern bridge, Canada, Greenland, Ice- 
land. We watch the central gates, the Atlantic 
islands, the West Indies. We watch the south- 
ern bridge, the shoulder of Brazil, lying over 
against the African coast on the other side of 
the Atlantic narrows. 





Our ability to guard them and keep them, 
which at the moment rests in large measure 
on the British ability to maintain herself and 
on our ability to use naval and air strength, 
is the price we must pay if we are to keep 
the United States free from the cataract of 
horror which has engulfed Europe from Fin- 
isterre to the Persian Gulf, and from the 
Mediterranean to the Arctic Circle. 


Ill 


Behind this explosion, as behind earlier 
world struggles, there lies a driving instinct to 
reach some new basis of affairs. I believe that 
the main outlines of the new foundation are 
already beginning to appear. 

Certain great lessons have been learnt in the 
past. 30 years. 
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We have learned that the life of every nation 
is divided into two parts. One part of this is 
national and cannot be anything else. The cul- 
ture, the thought, the poetry, the music, the 
art, the science, and the productive genius of 
nations lie in national life, which is the or- 
ganized fellowship of like-minded people. It 
is Norwegian, or it is Spanish; it is French, or 
it is Czech; it is Italian, or it is German. 
These race brotherhoods belong together. To 
destroy them is a crime against civilization. 
The first and greatest lesson of the war has 
been that national units are essential if the 
life of the world is to go on. 

But the second and still greater lesson is 
that no nation exists by its own strength. If 
it lives at all, it can do so only because it is 
part of an international fabric. Even the 
strength of war-making powers was nothing 
more than the saved-up supplies which they 
had gathered during earlier peaceful periods 
when they joined in the common life of the 
family of nations. 

For the blunt fact is that no nation, however 
great, is capable of making war alone. It must 
either conquer allies, reducing them to enslaved 
assistance, as Napoleon tried to do and as imi- 
tators now seek to do; or it must find associates 
who will join in a common effort for a common 
purpose, in free and open partnership. 

But if the single-unit nation cannot make war 
alone, neither can it make peace alone. To live 
at all it must draw supplies from every part of 
the world and must send back its own products. 
The foundation of national life is thus inter- 
national; and every laborer, factory manager, 
businessman, and statesman knows that this is 
true. For that reason, Secretary Hull recently 
laid down as a defined and guiding principle, 
the clear necessity of reestablishing open ex- 
change between nations. Otherwise, interna- 
tional life is reduced to a group of armed bands 
marauding for supplies. 

It is easy to say “Open exchange between 
nations”, but it is not so easy to realize just how 
you are going to get it. Although great dreams 
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are more needed today than ever before, great 
realities are still more essential. So let us look 
at certain of these realities. 

International life, it is now clear, depends on 
steady and rational distribution of supplies. 
That distribution is normally taken care of by 
commerce. But we have learned that if for 
any reason commerce does not satisfy the needs 
of all, the flow of supplies has to go on just the 
same. 

The machinery for arranging this is called 
“finance”. In the old days that meant money- 
lenders, or later, banks and bankers, which were 
private institutions and were guided, not un- 
naturally, by whether they could make money 
out of the business. No one has any objection 
to that ; but whenever this kind of finance is not 
enough, there must be a finance that works any- 
how. And so we have already built, although 
slowly, the institutions of the new finance—a 
finance which is a public servant and never a 
private master. This finance justifies its ex- 
istence if it keeps this flow of supplies steadily 
moving. Its business is to take goods from their 
place of origin and put them in the hands of 
the people who need them. Its work is to pro- 
vide tools for willing people; and to build fac- 
tories, and open mines, and develop resources. 
Its business is to call back from each the con- 
tribution he can make and put that again where 
it is most needed. These are the great public 
institutions which are already emerging as a 
part of the permanent modern machinery of life. 

Just now, because the greatest need is for de- 
fense, this new finance is opening up raw mate- 
rials, drawing them from their supply, putting 
them together as tools of defense, taking the 
finished munitions to the ships which this finance 
also is building, and placing the arms in the 
hands of men resolved to defend their free life. 

While it is doing this, it is also sending food 
and medicine and civilian supplies to those 
areas which are in distress and which we can 
reach. The new finance is not a dream. It is 
a working, going concern, 

When this program of defense, relief, and 
supply was worked out, we were glad to accept 
the help of the old finance so far as it would 
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go; but we could not limit any effort by old 
financial tests. The new institutions were al- 
ready there. They are working not only in the 
United States, but in many parts of the world: 
in our sister republics in the American Hemi- 
sphere; in Canada and the British Common- 
wealth; in Britain, herself. 

Can anyone doubt that this system will con- 
tinue and be applied with equal effect when the 
time comes, as come it will, to reconstruct and 
rebuild the life of peace ? 

For, when the present emergency is over, we 
shall face the titanic task of turning tens of mil- 
lions of men from the work of defense and of 
war into the work of peaceful life. In earlier 
times the war effort simply stopped; and men 
were left to find their own way back into peace- 
time employment as best they could. No clear- 
thinking person believes that to be possible now. 
No humane person would think of trying it. So 
we shall have to use the new instruments and 
tools of finance to reestablish the new life which 
is desired and is necessary when the war closes. 
There is enough useful work to be done in the 
United States alone to take up the energies which 
we have been forced to put into defense, so that 
occupation and opportunity will exist for sub- 
stantially everyone. 

But I think we shall also wish to do this not 
only for ourselves but for other like-minded 
peoples as well. The food and products of 
the Americas will be urgently needed in many 
parts of the world. We on our side will need 
materials and other products if we are to re- 
build on a scale equal to the new conceptions 
of life. We shall have to fit our work into that 
of other nations as widely as may be possible. 
We may have to begin on a relief basis, as hap- 
pened in 1920; but it must evolve into a more 
solid and permanent system of mutual ex- 
change of benefits as the new and broader in- 
ternational basis is established. There is no 
apparent reason why this cannot be done. It 
is quite as easy to work together rebuilding a 
fruitful world as to cooperate in providing 
for the common defense on a “lend-lease” basis. 

The twin institutions of finance and inter- 
national distribution, conceived as a basis for 
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the peaceful life of peoples, cannot be exclusive 
in character. They must be open to every peo- 
ple who wish to take their part in a peaceful 
world. 

Finally, the modern international order 
necessarily assumes that there will be a com. 
mon fund of ideas. This can only come from 
the free flow of information and ideas. Civ- 
ilization is always a joint product; it has never 
existed as the sole achievement of any people 
or of any race. 

Attempts at international organization at the 
close of world struggles are not new. But they 
have historically had one recurrent weakness. 
Most attempts have been made to build from 
the top down. Yet the real drive for a new 
organization has come from the bottom up. 
The men who most need and yearn for a new 
world are not generals, chiefs of state, or people 
of high position. They are the little people 
throughout the world: the men who have 
farmed a piece of land, worked in mills, run 
little shops, or trudged on foot carrying a 
shovel or a gun, as their luck may have had it. 
It is for these that the new world must be cre- 
ated. The foundation of society, national and 
international, must lie in the satisfaction of the 
elementary desires of hundreds of millions of 
men who want to make a life for themselves, 
and, while making it, to be free of fear of sud- 
den conquest, free of fear of oppression in 
thought or spirit, and free of the fear of being 
tossed onto a scrap heap by military or eco- 
nomic processes over which they have no 
control. 

I cannot but believe that the United States 
has an opportunity to play a decisive part in 
this coming epoch of rebuilding. 

Our great and particular political contribu- 
tion to the world is that we have solved the 
problem of bringing together peoples of many 
races, of many languages, and of different 
backgrounds. We have set up a way of life in 
which all these groups live together in peace, 
work together in happiness, and join together 
in creating a common and fruitful life. Eu- 
rope, in all her long history, has never been able 
to do this. More than any other group, we have 
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found it possible to end those hatreds which 
have divided men in the Old World. Because 
of this, we know that there can be and will be 
no “new order” based on mastery by force and 
undermined by the hatred of subjugated na- 
tions. Because of this we know that there can 
be no true peace until life is possible without 
fear, without oppression, and on a basis which 
provides both the physical materials of life and 
respect for the spiritual and intellectual inde- 
pendence which makes life worthwhile. 

No one recognizes more than we do the need 
of finding a common denominator for the many 
races and nations elsewhere in the world. It 
is mere tragedy that that attempt has been 
perverted into a claim that a common denom- 
inator can be provided by forcibly imposing a 
single master on these nations. 

We recognize the common denominator of 
free and cooperative effort. But we can never 
recognize the common denominator of a com- 
mon slavery. 


Vv 


I have absolute faith in the outcome of the 
present struggle. Even in conquered Europe 
there is a general awareness that the whole 
structure will break down of its own weight 
before very long. But if this is to occur, it 
must be done because of positive acts on our 
part; and it will happen through an endless 
amount of courage and hard work. 

You do not get the foundation of a peaceful 
world by merely wishing. You can defeat the 
establishment of that foundation by disunity 
and by selfishness and by intrigue. 

The social consequences of the struggle must 
and will be vastly to improve the position of 
labor; but the quickest way for labor to lose 
the advantages which lie plainly at hand is 
to permit their operations to be twisted by 
racketeers or distorted by seekers for power or 
undermined by agents of foreign political 
intrigue. 

What we call business, the private operations 
of manufacturing and selling, ought to emerge 
from this less spectacularly speculative than 
they have been before, but more certain and 
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more stable. But you cannot have this if any 
business group tries to play its position against 
the safety of the whole group. Even in pol- 
itics, the free right of opposition can be dis- 
torted into a mere use of factional intrigue. 
Primarily we must rely on the patriotism and 
common sense of our country to keep these 
occasional abuses within bounds. But that can 
be done only if a public opinion so strong and 
so clear that it cannot be mistaken, insists on 
the paramount right of all to safety and to 
cooperative action. 

Unless I misread the signs, the whole Amer- 
ican Nation is rapidly becoming unified. 
Plenty of people have tried to divide it. They 
have had a fair hearing; and the attempt to 
divide has already failed. As increasingly 
they realize the overwhelming significance of 
the American attitude, a steadfast and stern 
resolve emerges to prevent the success of a 
world system which at length would spell dis- 
aster not only to American life but to the 
hopes and desires of uncounted millions 
throughout the world. 

We have reached the point where the dic- 
tates of charity coincide with the dictates of 
common sense; where our self-interest leads 
us to join our efforts with those of other free 
peoples. The common denominator is estab- 
lishing itself, and the issue becomes clear. 

We shall meet that issue with reason, but 
we shall also meet it with strength. We shall 
meet it without hatred, but we shall also meet 
it without yielding an inch of the great prin- 
ciple on which the United States was founded, 
on which the New World has successfully main- 
tained the greatest area of peaceful life known 
in history, and on which there has been es- 
tablished the greatest mechanism yet seen for 
the progressive improvement of the life of all 
peoples. 


CONTROL OF EXPORTS IN NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


Collectors of customs were notified on May 
19, 1941 that additional unlimited licenses have 
been issued to the British Purchasing Commis- 
sion and the British Iron and Steel Corpora- 
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tion for the exportation of aircraft parts 
(other than those enumerated in the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation of May 1, 1937*) to Aden, 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Australia, Barbados, 
British Guiana, British Honduras, Burma, 
Ceylon, Egypt, Hong Kong, India, Jamaica, 
Leeward Islands, New Guinea, New Zealand, 
Newfoundland, Northern Rhodesia, Oceania, 
Palestine, Southern Rhodesia, Trinidad and 
Tobago, Union of South Africa, and the Wind- 
ward Islands. 





On May 23, 1941, collectors of customs were 
notified that effective June 1, 1941, clearance 
will be refused to any proposed exportation 
under the unlimited licenses issued to the Brit- 
ish Purchasing Commission and the British 
Iron and Steel Corporation, unless a properly 
signed prior-release certificate is presented for 
each shipment, when such exportation is con- 
signed to any destination in the British Em- 
pire, with the following exceptions: Australia, 
Bahamas, Barbados, Bermuda, Canada, Egypt, 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, New- 
foundland, New Zealand, Palestine, and the 
Union of South Africa (including British 
South-West Africa). 


[Released to the press May 21] 


The Secretary of State announced on May 21 
that, in addition to the general licenses issued 
on May 9 and May 15,’ further general licenses 
have been issued for shipments passing through 
the United States as follows: * 

1. General License GIT-Ph/A for shipments 
passing through the United States from the 
Philippine Islands to any country in Group 
A; 


22 F.R. 778. 

* See the Bulletins of May 10, 1941 (vol. IV, no. 98), 
p. 560, and of May 17, 1941 (vol. IV, no. 99), p. 601. 

*For the names of the two groups of countries to 
which these general licenses are applicable, see the 
Bulletin of May 10, 1941 (vol. IV, no. 98), pp. 560-561. 
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2. General License GIT—Ph/B for shipments 
passing through the United States from the 
Philippine Islands to any country in Group 
B; 

3. General License GIT-F/B for shipments 
passing through the United States from 
Finland to any country in Group B; 

4. General License GIT-P/B for shipments 
passing through the United States from 
Portugal to any country in Group B; 

5. General License GIT-S/B for shipments 
passing through the United States from 
Spain to any country in Group B. 


Collectors of customs have been instructed to 
refuse clearance to any exportation under gen- 
eral license GIT-F/B, GIT-P/B, or GIT-S/B 
unless evidence of the issuance of a Certificate 
of Origin and Interest for each shipment is pre- 
sented to the collector at the port of exit. 

Whenever an exportation is made under one 
of the general licenses which have been issued 
for shipments passing through the United 
States, the departing vessel will furnish to the 
collector of customs at the port of exit, in 
accordance with the usual procedure, an extra 
copy of its in-transit manifest. 





The Secretary of State notified collectors of 
customs on May 24, 1941 of the revocation of 
general licenses for the exportation of certain 
articles and materials to certain destinations, as 
listed below: Great Britain 
and Northern 


Canada Treland 
FE aoe, | GCI 2 
Belladonna____--_~ ale I GCH 2 
RE esis seicabinitina cecilia ee GKM 1 GKM 2 


Collectors were also notified that general li- 
censes GBL 1 (Canada) and GBL 2 (Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland) for bromine 
had been amended by deleting therefrom theo- 
bromine and theobromine salts and compounds.’ 

The effect of these revocations is that indi- 
vidual licenses are required for exportations of 


* See the Bulletins of April 12, 1941 (vol. IV, no. 94), 
p. 456, and of May 10, 1941 (vol. IV, no. 98), p. 559, 
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the commodities named above, including all 

forms, conversions, and derivatives thereof set 

forth in the various Export Control Schedules, 
regardless of the destination of such exporta- 
tions. 

Collectors of customs have been instructed 
that when there is a discrepancy in weight or 
value between the amount shown on an export 
license and the amount which it is desired to 
ship, any question of the proper tolerance to 
be allowed will be determined as follows: 

a. For all articles and materials requiring export li- 
cense, a ten percent (10%) tolerance by weight or 
volume over the amount specified on the license is 
allowed, except as noted below. 


Pharmaceuticals and fin- 


pO ee ee 1% 
Platinum and platinum 

group metals ___---_---_- 1% 
Industrial diamonds —__---- nearest carat 


Radium and radium salts___ nearest 100 milligrams 
Uranium and uranium 
salts _ sind - nearest 100 milligrams 
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b. This tolerance shall be allowed only when the unit 
of quantity called for on the license application is 
in terms of weight or volume and shall not be allowed 
where the unit of quantity called for is in terms of 
number of units. 

c. In all cases the tolerance shall be allowed on the 
basis of the actual quantity stated. Examples of 
this interpretation are as follows: 


(1) If the quantity shown on the license is 
“100,000 Ibs.,” not more than 110,000 lbs. may be 
exported. 

(2) If the quantity shown on the license is 
“100,000 Ibs. 10% more or less,” not more than 
110,000 Ibs. may be exported. 

(3) If the quantity shown on the license is “ap- 
proximately 100,000 Ibs.,” not more than 110,000 
lbs. may be exported. 


d. In the case of partial shipments the tolerance al- 
lowed shall be included with the last shipment. The 
tolerance in such cases is ten percent (10%), except 
as noted, of the gross amount licensed for export. 

g. A tolerance of ten percent (10%) in value over the 
value specified on the license is allowed on all 
shipments. 
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FOREIGN TRADE IN WARTIME AND BEYOND 


ADDRESS BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY ACHESON * 


[Released to the press May 21] 


Baltimore has always been linked with the 
world. It is a junction of ocean highways 
which spread out, fanwise, to every land. 
Along these highways, through its shipping and 
commerce, the city receives in full force the 
shock of world events. In the dictionary of 
Baltimore there is no such word as isolation. 

This has always been true of seaports. They 
face outward toward the world. The growth 
of their commerce has been interwoven with the 
development of their civilizations, as bear wit- 


* Delivered at a luncheon of the Baltimore Associa- 
tion of Commerce, in connection with the celebration 
of National Foreign-Trade Week, Baltimore, Md., May 
21, 1941. 
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ness the great trading-centers from Antioch 
and Carthage, Venice and Genoa, on to our own 
day. 

Those who live in them know that whoever 
controls the sea controls the order to which the 
trade of the world—and in large measure the 
life of the world—must conform. This may be 
a free order or it may be the order of tank eco- 
nomics. It may be a system of trade to the 
mutual advantage of buyer and seller or a sys- 
tem of exploitation backed by cannon and, less 
ostentatiously, by restrictions which funnel the 
products of the world to the master people at 
prices and upon terms which they dictate. 
These terms are not the mere details of a bill 
of sale, but may, as we have seen in Europe, go 
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to the whole structure of a people’s domestic 
life and foreign relations. 

You, whose lives are closely connected with 
sea-borne trade, know also that upon the sea 
distance is not a matter of miles but of costs 
and that trade connection is not a matter of 
geographical location but of available mar- 
kets. In terms of normal coal-transportation 
costs Buenos Aires is no further from Norfolk 
than Norfolk is from West Virginia; and, in 
terms of wheat-transportation costs, Kansas 
City is three times as far away from New York 
as Liverpool. The statute mile is unimpor- 
tant in sea-borne trade. The existence of the 
market is everything. So far as effecting a 
transaction in wheat is concerned, New York 
and Buenos Aires might as well be on different 
planets. 

All of this means, as you well know, that 
our security and relations in this hemisphere 
are vitally affected by the outcome of this war. 
There is only one possible and tolerable out- 
come for us. Hemisphere solidarity means that 
we all know this and will govern ourselves ac- 
cordingly. It does not mean that this hemi- 
sphere is, or will become, economically self- 
sufficient. Before this war over half of the 
products of South America went outside the 
hemisphere in tonnage owned outside of it. It 
will do so again. The most elementary inter- 
ests of self-preservation warn us that these 
products must go under a control of the seas 
which insures free and fair trade, and not under 
one which would be used to subordinate all 
sellers in foreign markets, economically and 
politically, to the new order of the tank. 

Over a century ago the Baltimore clippers, 
sailing close-hauled, were faster than any pirate 
or privateer which lurked in the West Indian 
waters. This city became a great port for 
transshipment of the European — West Indian 
trade. But finally the menace of these ugly 
customers was no longer to be endured and the 
Navy ended it once and for all. Today not 
even a modern Baltimore clipper could elude 
the piracy of tank economy. It can be ended 
only at the source and by the only means which 
pirates understand and respect. 
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To bring this about, our foreign trade has 
undergone a drastic transformation. Today, 
in ever-increasing proportion, it is carried on 
or controlled by the Government. It is di- 


‘rected to two principal objectives: First to pro- 


duce and to place in the hands of those whose 
defense is vital to our security the tools of vic- 
tory and the means of subsistence; second, to 
supply our friends, and particularly the other 
American republics, with the necessities from 
which they have been cut off by the war. To 
do this has required the deflection of shipping 
to new routes, the restriction of normal com- 
mercial exports by a licensing system, govern- 
ment purchasing and importation of strategic 
materials where shortages may threaten—in 
general, the subordination of individual com- 
mercial consideration to those of national pol- 
icy and security. 

The extent and nature of this transformation 
in our trade is mirrored in the commercial and 
industrial life of Baltimore. The abandon- 
ment of trans-Atlantic steamship lines, deflec- 
tions in the normal flow of commerce, the 
shifting of vessels to other routes have had 
their effects in the harbor. But the outstand- 
ing fact is the increase in the activity of the 
port, for Baltimore has assumed a leading role 
in the task before us. 

The weapons and foodstuffs which American 
workers and farmers are producing to win this 
war are moving over Baltimore’s docks in ever- 
increasing quantities. Supplies for our defense 
bases in Bermuda, Trinidad, and the Canal 
Zone are loaded for shipment at this port. A 
large volume of the strategic and critical mate- 
rials which are being purchased abroad is 
brought into the country at Baltimore, where 
it is distributed to the factories producing for 
national defense or held in storage for later 
use. A substantial part of our expanded war- 
time trade with Latin America is centered here. 
This increased traffic has required new piers, 
additional equipment for the handling of bulk 
commodities, more warehouses, and an expan- 
sion of rail-terminal facilities. 

Baltimore is one of the world’s principal 
ship-building and repair ports. It has en- 
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larged existing plants and added new facilities 
to supply this country and Great Britain with 
much-needed ships. The Government’s vital 
ship-building program is already well under 
way in these plants. 


A thousand factories within sight of the port 
are on war work. Medium bombers, which may 
hold the key to victory, come from the great 
Martin plant. Baltimore is doing a vital job 
and has a vital stake in the outcome. The future 
of foreign trade, with which its own future is 
bound up, depends on our output of arms, ships, 
and supplies and on our assuring their delivery. 

The Nation has overnight passed from a state 
where there appeared to be too much of every- 
thing to one in which there is an immediate or 
threatened shortage of many vital commodities. 
And so, by priority orders and export control, 
the Government restricts their use to the essen- 
tial ends of national policy. 

As our armament program has advanced, the 
list of commodities subject to export control has 
grown. Each item is added after careful and 
thorough investigation. In carrying out this 
work the Administrator of Export Control, 
General Maxwell, has the advice and assistance 
of many agencies of the Government. Standing 
committees of the Departments of State, Treas- 
ury, and Agriculture, of the Army and Navy 
Munitions Board, the Office of Production 
Management, the Maritime Commission, the sta- 
tistical and information services of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and of the Tariff Commis- 
sion consider each commodity which is proposed. 
They consider the amounts available within the 
country, the needs and prospective needs of the 
defense program, the existing currents of trade 
and the effect which restriction will have upon 
them, the needs, military and civilian, of other 
countries which are dependent upon us for es- 
sential supplies. All of these matters are in- 
vestigated and carefully weighed. There is no 
desire to interfere with trade for the mere pur- 
pose of interference. 


When an article is put on the control list, 
decisions must be made in regard to the grant- 
ing or refusing of applications for licenses. 
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These decisions must be determined by a vari- 
ety of factors. In many cases the supplies of 
critical commodities are hardly sufficient, or 
may be actually insufficient, for the needs of 
the defense program, even with curtailed civil- 
ian consumption. In these cases licenses must 
be refused except in the most unusual situa- 
tions. In other cases there may be some sur- 
plus for export; and in these cases it becomes 
important that the exports shall go to those 
countries to which we have responsibilities. 
In order that we may be assured that they are 
to be used by such countries and not deflected 
to other uses, which would in turn create a 
shortage, we are endeavoring to work out ar- 
rangements with our neighbors in this hemi- 
sphere by which they will institute systems of 
control over the commodities which are con- 
trolled here. Such a system has been worked 
out with Cuba. The result is to permit greater 
freedom in the issuing of licenses, because we 
know that the commodities will be used in the 
importing country for needs the necessity of 
which we recognize. 

But whatever the policy, the task of admin- 
istration is great. More than a thousand ap- 
plications are received daily. The mere physi- 
cal task of handling these isa large one. There 
is no automatic way of disposing of them. 
Each applicant is entitled to and receives fair 
and equitable consideration. Each country 
which requires commodities from us is entitled 
to present its needs fully. 

The basic difficulty comes from the fact, 
which is true in the great majority of cases, 
that there is not enough to go around and that 
competing requests must be weighed against 
one another. When one adds to this the fact 
that our knowledge of our own needs and of 
our own supplies is constantly changing, both 
through expansion of our program of manufac- 
ture and growth in our knowledge of the facts, 
the perplexities of administration begin to be 
clear. 

There is another field of our foreign trade 
which is affected by the present emergency— 
the field of imports. The Government has 
found that the control of exports alone will not 
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assure us of sufficient supplies of many critical 
materials. It has been necessary for the Gov- 
ernment itself, through agencies such as the 
Metals Reserve Company and the Rubber Re- 
serve Company, to enter foreign markets as a 
purchaser and to import into this country quan- 
tities of rubber, antimony, chrome, manganese, 
tin, tungsten, abaca, copper, nitrates, quartz 
crystals, mercury, graphite, mica, and other 
materials. 

Finally, overhanging the whole area of our 
foreign trade, there is the limiting factor of 
shipping space. There are not enough ships. 
When tonnage has been allocated for the essen- 
tial needs of the lease-lend policy, for the car- 
riage of badly needed commodities to this coun- 
try and the transportation to other countries 
of the materials without which their life cannot 
go on, there is not enough left even for the re- 
stricted trade which is possible under the pres- 
ent necessary controls, And so, here again, we 
find a constricting factor, imposed not by 
governmental fiat but by the very facts of the 
situation. 

So the picture of foreign trade in wartime is 
a picture of a purposive trade, directed first to 
the needs of those whose fighting forces we are 
supporting and second to the needs of those who 
are our friends in this crisis. It is a trade 
necessarily controlled and restricted by the Gov- 
ernment and controlled and restricted by the 
limitations of shipping space. In other words, 
it is a trade molded by our position in a world 
at war. 


What lies beyond this war-time trade, re- 
stricted at every turn and directed to urgent 
national aims? No one is wise enough to fore- 
see the post-war world or to set out now the 
steps and mechanisms by which trade can be 
released and returned to the needs of peace and 
restoration. But on Sunday night last, Mr. 
Hull gave the principles which must guide us 
in meeting the problems of those trying days.’ 


* See the Bulletin of May 17, 1941 (vol. IV, no. 99), 
p. 575. 
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They are no magic formula to salvation, no 
flashy improvisation. They come from the ex- 
perience and wisdom of a man who understands 
and believes as few do the fundamental, moral 
verities. They are the principles which have 
guided him through a long and devoted public 
service. They are the principles which, if 
adopted after the last war, might have spared 
the world much of the misery of these present 
days. What gives his statement power is not 
merely the authority with which he speaks, but 
the basic rightness of what he says. 

What Mr. Hull has pointed out again and 
again is that if nations use their power to 
build up positions of special privilege for 
themselves and exclude others from the means 
to a better life, those others, when their turn 
comes, will use force to destroy the system and 
impose another even more harsh. Whatever 
may be said of the post-war world, one thing 
is sure if it is to be a world of hope. It 
must be a world in which those who are will- 
ing to work and trade honestly, fairly, and 
peacefully, must have full opportunity to do 
so. They may not arbitrarily be excluded 
from the markets where they may buy the ma- 
terials with which to work and may sell what 
they have produced. 

It makes no difference that the restriction 
takes the form of prohibitive taxation or a 
trick of finance or a preferential agreement 
or a monopolistic practice. The result is the 
same. The result is exclusion from opportu- 
nity by arbitrary force. It is not too soon 
for us to realize the responsibilities of our 
position and our power. For better or for 
worse we are adrift in space upon this earth 
with other men. We are a part of it and not 
apart from it. Neither in war nor peace can 
we avoid the choice of courses which our very 
position forces upon us. Even inaction is a 
choice, the choice of surrender to forces which 
have no doubts of their purpose or their power. 
The paths lie clear before us. We have reached 
a fork. In Lincoln’s words, we can “meanly 
lose or nobly save the last best hope of earth”. 
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FOREIGN TRADE AND THE WORLD CRISIS 


ADDRESS BY LYNN R. EDMINSTER ®* 


{Released to the press May 21] 

It is a very real privilege to join with the 
Association of Commerce of this great city 
on the occasion marking your observation of 
National Foreign-Trade Week. It is all the 
more a pleasure because your chief executive 
officer, Leverett Lyon, is a friend of long stand- 
ing whom I have known since the days in 
Washington when we were colleagues at the 
Brookings Institution. 

We celebrate annual Foreign-Trade Week 
this year under the lengthening shadow of 
wars across the seas. Our thoughts at this 
time are inevitably dominated by the grave 
crisis through which the world is passing and 
the resulting menace to the security of our own 
country. That is the setting in which not only 
the problem of foreign trade, but all of our 
great national problems, must necessarily be 
considered. 

As the point of departure for my remarks, I 
am going to assume that everyone here recog- 
nizes the vital importance of international 
trade to the economic life of the world and of 
our own country. I am going to take it for 
granted that you would all like to look forward 
to the prospect, in the years that lie ahead, of 
healthy trade relations, not only between this 
country and other countries, but also through- 
out the entire world. Starting from that prem- 
ise, I shall center my discussion around three 
main propositions: 

First. If we wish to foster trade with other 
countries on the basis of equality as a free and 
sovereign nation, we shall need, first of all, 
to make sure of our continued existence as a 
free and sovereign nation. That is a question 
of national security—and a highly pertinent 


® Delivered before the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce at a luncheon meeting in observance of National 
Foreign-Trade Week, Chicago, Ill., May 21, 1941. Mr. 
Edminster is Special Assistant to the Secretary of 
State. 


one, in view of what is now transpiring in 
the world. 

Second. The extent to which our foreign 
trade, and world trade as a whole, can be made 
to thrive in the future will depend in part upon 
the kind of world in which we are living— 
whether it is a world in- which constructive 
trade and other economic relationships can 
exist. 

Third. Successful maintenance and growth 
of our foreign trade will depend also upon our 
own will and determination to deal with the 
problem constructively, with the assistance of 
the necessary instrumentalities of government 
for doing so. 

The first of these propositions—national se- 
curity—naturally assumes the first and most 
important place in any realistic discussion at 
this time. A few years ago it would have 
seemed academic even to raise the question of 
our national security as a preface to a discus- 
sion of foreign trade. Today it would be aca- 
demic not to raise it, for it is the all-important 
issue now before us. Certainly the prospects 
for our foreign trade cannot, at best, be better 
than our prospects for remaining a free and 
independent people. 

We are passing through a fateful year in 
the history of our country. The grim struggle 
now going on in Europe, in Africa, and in 
Asia has for us the gravest implications. 
Upon the outcome of this far-flung war of 
Axis aggression hinges the decision as to 
whether we, as a nation, can go forward in 
freedom and in peace and security toward the 
building of a better America, within a world 
order based on law and justice; or whether, 
on the other hand, we must fight for our very 
existence against the darkest menace, the most 
terrible man-made scourge of modern times. 
Together with every other country that prizes 
its liberty and its independence, we in this 
country are today challenged by evil forces 
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which, as Secretary Hull has so aptly said, 
are bent upon transforming “the civilized 
world as we have known it into a world in 
which mankind will be reduced again to the 
degradation of a master-and-slave relationship 
among nations and among individuals, main- 
tained by brute force”. 

This challenge is not vague or remote. It is 
present; it is concrete; and the peril it holds 
for us is imminent. The inclusion of this 
hemisphere and of this country within the to- 
talitarian program of world conquest is in- 
herent in the very nature of the totalitarian 
system, and no further proof is required. But 
if further proof were necessary, it is sufficient 
to point out, as Secretary Hull and others have 
repeatedly done, that evidence has been piling 
up for several years, in the official acts and 
utterances of the aggressor powers, confirming 
the knowledge that we too are included in their 
plans for world domination—that they do 
definitely have designs both upon the New 
World and upon the principles, the possessions, 
and the way of life that are ours. 

To indulge in loose and wishful thinking in 
the face of such grave conditions is suicidal. 
And yet it is a fact that many perfectly sincere 
and patriotic people are still confused and mis- 
led about the whole thing. They cling tena- 
ciously to illusions which should long since have 
been dispelled by what is going on in the world 
from day to day, almost under their very eyes. 
Let me give you a few illustrations: 

Example No. 1: The widely held notion that 
this is merely a regional war; that it matters 
little to us which side wins. 

To say that this is a regional war is a com- 
plete misconception—and a most dangerous one. 
For, as Secretary Hull has pointed out: 


“,.. This is not an ordinary war. It is a 
war of assault by these would-be conquerors, 
employing every method of barbarism, upon na- 
tions which cling to their right to live in free- 
dom and which are resisting in self-defense. 
The would-be conquerors propose to take unto 
themselves every ... conquered nation: the 
territory, the sovereignty, the possessions of 
every such nation, They propose to make the 
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people of each conquered nation into serfs; to 
extinguish their liberties, their rights, their law, 
and their religion. They systematically uproot 
everything that is high and fine in life. Such 
is the movement which is extending rapidly 
throughout the world.” 


Fortunately, the great majority of our people 
now understand this. They realize that it 
would be criminally short-sighted for this coun- 
try to remain aloof and indifferent while the 
whole cumulative impact of successful aggres- 
sion gathers its maximum force for the final 
blow against us. They rightly sense that such a 
fate would be our only reward for looking the 
other way while other nations, one after the 
other, were being victimized. That is why they 
have demanded that we give the utmost material 
aid to the nations that are resisting invasion. 

Example No. 2: The strange idea some people 
have that the monster which has unloosed itself 
upon one victim-nation after another will pres- 
ently curl up, satisfied, under a shady tree by 
the side of a brook, go to sleep, and awaken 
transformed into a civilized and law-abiding 
member of human society. In their great 
urge to believe what they want to believe, such 
people ignore not only the acts and pronounce- 
ments of the aggressors but the forces that are 
inherent in any system based on conquest. 

Example No. 3: The contention one frequently 
hears that we should turn our backs on world 
events while we “put our own house in order”. 
If we are to put our own house in order—as 
every thinking person must wish to do—we shall 
first have to make sure that we possess the house. 
For, as someone has said: “If an eighty-ton tank 
is bearing down on one’s house, one doesn’t de- 
fend it by hanging better curtains in the living 
room or by giving the domestic help a box- 
spring bed.” 

Example No. 4: The distorted ideas concern- 
ing national defense which people acquire who 
listen credulously to the superficial pronounce- 
ments of self-appointed, amateur military strat- 
egists regarding the alleged invulnerability of 
this continent to attack, as against the expert 
opinions of men who are actually entrusted with 
the responsibility for our national defense. 
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These are the people who ask, for example, 
how an attacker which has thus far failed to 
get across the English Channel can get across 
the Atlantic. They do not realize that the 
clue to success or failure in either case is con- 
trol of the sea; that sea-lanes can be highways 
for attack no less than bulwarks for defense, 
depending upon who controls them; that the 
reason the English Channel has not been 
crossed is the British Navy and the British 
air force. They do not stop to ask themselves 
how the coast lines of the Americas, from 
Labrador and Alaska on the north to Cape 
Horn on the south, are going to be protected 
from the landing of hostile forces if the sea- 
lanes leading to them fall under hostile con- 
trol; and how we are going to prevent the 
acquisition of such control by powers which, 
if victorious, will possess ship-building facil- 
ities that now exceed our own by the ratio of 
seven to one. At the same time, they leave 
entirely out of the reckoning all of the other 
malign and insidious weapons of attack—sub- 
versive activities, economic aggression, and so 
on—which are a familiar part of totalitarian 
warfare and which prepare and ease the way 
to military conquest. 

Example No, 5: The defeatist position taken 
by those who say the Axis is going to win, 
therefore why continue to help those who are 
resisting. 

Such persons not only offer no respectable 
proof that, with adequate material assistance 
from this country, such an outcome cannot be 
prevented, but still worse—they are completely 
oblivious to the dire consequences which would 
follow for this country if such an outcome is 
not prevented. They would apparently prefer 
to see us begin defending ourselves only at 
the last line of defense—only after being com- 
pletely encircled by a totalitarian alliance 
which is backed by the resources of two-thirds 
of the world and bent upon employing all of 
the ingenious and insidious devices of total 
warfare to complete its program of world 
conquest. Such faith in this country’s being 
able, alone if necessary, to defend itself against 
all comers is, of course, moving; and if things 
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ever come to that, we shall no doubt give a 
good account of ourselves, however great the 
sacrifice must be. But it does not and cannot 
explain why we should go out of the way to 
get into such a deplorable situation. 

Example No. 6: The idea held by some who 
feel that, while we should give full material aid 
to the countries that are resisting invasion, nev- 
ertheless, since the aggressors might win in 
spite of such aid, perhaps we had better slyly 
keep one foot in the other doorway and not get 
too much committed to one side. 

Briefly, the answer to this is that democracy 
is worth defending; that once it begins tem- 
porizing with dictatorships, whose power and 
prestige rest upon persecution, pillage, and 
plunder, it will be signing its own death 
warrant. 

Example No. 7: The idea that real peace is 
possible at this time. Those good people who 
talk hopefully of making peace, most loudly of 
all after each military success of the Axis, are 
victims of gross self-deception. In some myste- 
rious way they succeed in convincing themselves 
that a genuine and safe peace can be made at 
a time when the aggressors are in full posses- 
sion of their loot, intoxicated with victory, and 
in no mood to make any sort of peace except 
one which would enable them to consolidate 
their ill-gotten gains and prepare the way for 
an early resumption of their program of world 
conquest. 

These are but a few of the examples of be- 
fuddled thinking that might be cited. Some of 
our people are a prey to all of these false no- 
tions, and more besides; others, to some of them; 
still others are in such a state of confusion that 
they hardly know what to believe. 

Meanwhile, however, precious time is pass- 
ing. The weeks and months that lie immedi- 
ately ahead are crucial. For they will deter- 
mine whether or not this country is going to 
find itself surrounded and compelled to fight, 
virtually alone and against great odds, for its 
very existence as a free nation. Were the 
Axis to win this war, this sinister possibility 
would become a stark reality. Let there be no 
illusions about that. The program of the ag- 
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gressors is one of unbridled conquest, with no 
territorial limits whatsoever. Toward weak- 
ness anywhere, be it enemy, neutral, or even 
ally, it holds only supreme contempt. Its only 
god is force. With such a system no compro- 
mise is possible. It will go on ruthlessly at- 
tempting to devour all that lies in its path, 
unless and until it is stopped. 

We are pledged to give all material aid to 
the victims of aggression, and the big job is 
to make our efforts effective. That means, 
among other things, that the help we are giv- 
ing must arrive. It means, also, that there is 
no time for lethargy, for internal division and 
strife, or for chasing rainbows. Ruthless ag- 
gression and contemptuous defiance of every 
rule of law and of decency in international 
affairs must be brought to a halt. 

Self-evident though these things may seem 
to be, I am convinced that large numbers of 
our people do not even yet realize how truly 
formidable are the dangers for us that inhere 
in the present world situation. They know, of 
course, that there is danger. But to recognize 
that danger exists is one thing; to recognize 
that the danger is powerful, imminent, and 
compelling, is another. Unless and until our 
people, in overwhelming numbers, have keyed 
their thinking and their actions to the second 
of these premises, our maximum national effort 
in meeting this great crisis will not be forth- 
coming. 

So much with regard to national security. 
I come now to my second proposition, namely, 
that our efforts to rebuild trade after the pres- 
ent hostilities have ceased will depend upon the 
kind of world we are living in. 

Were a large part of the world to fall under 
totalitarian domination, the difficulties which 
we would face in the economic field would be 
an inseparable and an extremely potent phase 
of the whole broad challenge that would await 
us. The key to the economic program of the 
aggressors—as Secretary Hull has but recently 
reminded us—is contained in one simple 
word—“conquest”. They systematically loot 
every territory conquered, uproot its economic 
structure, and reduce it to a condition of a 
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vassalage. All of this enhanced and highly 
centralized power is then brought to bear 
against the remaining individual, free nations 
of the world with a view to forcing them into 
subjection. 

The methods they have applied in the field 
of trade are an illustration. Those methods 
are well known. They are aggressive in the 
extreme. They are such as to reduce trade 
essentially to a process of forced barter, in 
which the weaker country is compelled to take 
for pay whatever suits the fancy of the lord- 
and-master—and “like it”. Not economic 
peace, but economic plunder, is the watchword. 
The whole system is simply a part of the com- 
prehensive strategy of total warfare by which— 
whether in wartime or under cover of a purely 
nominal peace—the struggle for world dom- 
ination is waged. Free enterprise does not 
exist. In the very nature of the case, the 
system involves the complete subordination of 
individual freedom and initiative in business, 
industry, and trade to the will and purposes 
of government dictatorships. 

All this stands in sharp contrast to the 
trade policies which our Government has been 
pursuing in recent years. Those policies rest 
upon the principle of equality of treatment and 
of cooperation. They rest upon a recognition 
of the fact that the expansion of international 
trade to that healthy volume which redounds to 
the best interests of all countries requires the 
pursuit of trade policies which encourage the 
flow of three-cornered, or multilateral, trade. 
They reject as short-sighted and impracticable 
the imitation by this country of trading meth- 
ods pursued by many other countries in recent 
years, to their own sorrow. I refer to the great 
host of trade-diverting and trade-destroying 
schemes—restrictive quotas, clearing and com- 
pensation agreements, and other discriminatory 
devices—which have in recent years infested in- 
ternational trade, sapping the world’s economic 
vitality like so many leeches, 

In the realm of trade no less than in the realm 
of hemisphere and national defense as a whole, 
it is essential, therefore, that we exercise the 
utmost foresight and vision at this time. We 
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must understand clearly what the implications 
of Axis ascendancy would be. 

Upon this subject we do not have to theorize. 
The record speaks for itself. We know that 
trade would be used as a powerful economic 
weapon for totalitarian penetration and con- 
quest in the Western Hemisphere. Every pos- 
sible advantage would be taken by totalitarian 
dictatorships of the dependence of this hemi- 
sphere upon over-seas markets for the sale of its 
vast surpluses of agricultural and other extrac- 
tive products. A Europe under the domination 
of a buyer’s monopoly maintained by a foreign 
dictatorship would be used as a powerful le- 
verage for compelling countries in this hemi- 
sphere to comply with the demands of the 
would-be conquerors. Were the war to end in 
complete totalitarian domination of all Europe, 
including the British Isles, farmers and other 
producers of surplus products in the Western 
Hemisphere would be faced with far more seri- 
ous gluts of unsalable surpluses than any they 
have heretofore experienced. If anyone sup- 
poses that the dictators would fail to exploit 
this opportunity to the full in pressing forward 
their propaganda of penetration into this hemi- 


sphere, he must be completely oblivious to what 


has been happening in the world during the past 
few years. 

The implications of all this should be clear. 
We cannot afford to neglect any opportunity, 
in dealing with the totalitarian menace, to take 
hostages for the future. In the realm of trade 
as in every other domain, while we must hope 
for the best we must plan to cope with the 
worst. We cannot afford to allow a situation 
to develop where we shall be at the mercy of 
the totalitarian countries in things economic 
any more than in things military—particularly 
as the line between these two grows less and 
less distinct. We must be prepared to deal 
with totalitarian aggression in all of its mani- 
fold and insidious phases. 

You know, of course, of the steps that have 
been taken to bring about wholehearted co- 
operation among the American republics for 
their common welfare and defense. You know 
also that an important phase of this effort is 
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the promotion of inter-American economic soli- 
darity, and that the surplus problem is one 
of the most difficult problems in that sphere. 
Efforts are being made to effect a more orderly 
marketing of surpluses and to bring about co- 
operative readjustments of production more 
nearly accommodated to existing and prospec- 
tive market outlets. Other measures include 
encouragement, where feasible, of complemen- 
tary agricultural production and of industriali- 
zation in countries where such development 
would help to create a better internal economic 
balance and hence to raise the purchasing 
power and living standards of the people. 

Alleviative measures such as these can and do 
reduce our dependence upon over-seas markets 
and therefore strengthen our hands in dealing 
with the totalitarian menace. It is essential to 
recognize, however, that the goal at which they 
aim js not hemisphere economic self-sufficiency, 
for that is something which is neither attainable 
nor desirable. “It would be utterly unrealis- 
tic”, as Mr. Dean Acheson, Assistant Secretary 
of State, recently remarked in an address before 
a large farm gathering at Des Moines, “to sup- 
pose that there is any magic by which this hemi- 
sphere—whether as applied to agriculture or 
any other phase of its economy—can suddenly 
lift itself out of the rest of the world and 
blithely charge off the consequences to its profit 
and loss account.” For the fact is, as Mr. Ache- 
son further pointed out, that the Western 
Hernisphere is closely integrated economically 
with the rest of the world, and particularly with 
Europe, as a result of the trade and other rela- 
tionships which have been built up over a long 
period of years. Hence farmers and other pro- 
ducers of exportable surpluses simply cannot 
afford to throw up their hands in dismay and 
write off the whole European situation as hope- 
less for the future. 

It follows from all this that our country 
should exercise leadership, in policy and in ac- 
tion, in an endeavor to establish and maintain 
the largest possible sphere in the world within 
which trade and other economic relations can 
be conducted on the basis of liberal principles 
and of cooperation to the mutual advantage of 
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all nations which are willing to participate. 
Mark carefully what I say. I am not suggest- 
ing an exclusive economic alliance, but exactly 
the reverse. What I am suggesting is that 
those parts of the world which are willing to 
engage in trade and other economic relations 
on the basis of cooperation and fair-dealing 
should work together for their common interest 
and for their common defense against aggres- 
sive economic policies pursued by the totali- 
tarians for purposes of self-aggrandizement. 
Every nation willing to participate in a system 
based upon principles of equality, fair-dealing, 
and cooperation for mutual advantage, would 
be welcomed with open arms. 

Some of the broad principles upon which such 
a program should be based were set forth by 
the Secretary of State in his radio address of 
last Sunday, inaugurating this year’s Foreign- 
Trade Week.’ They are brief, and I want to 
repeat them: 


“1, Extreme nationalism must not again be 
permitted to express itself in excessive trade 
restrictions. 

“2, Non-discrimination in international com- 
mercial relations must be the rule, so that in- 
ternational trade may grow and prosper. 

“3. Raw-material supplies must be available 
to all nations without discrimination. 

“4. International agreements regulating the 
supply of commodities must be so handled as to 
protect fully the interests of the consuming 
countries and their people. 

“5. The institutions and arrangements of in- 
ternational finance must be so set up that they 
lend aid to the essential enterprises and the con- 
tinuous development of all countries, and per- 
mit the payment through processes of trade con- 
sonant with the welfare of all countries.” 


No time can be too soon to start working 
toward these broad objectives. Above all, it is 
essential that we be prepared to make the utmost 
use of machinery already available and adapted 
to such use—as, for example, in the field of 


* See the Bulletin of May 17, 1941 (vol. IV, no, 99), 
pp. 573-576, 
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trade. And this brings me to the third proposi- 
tion which I emphasized at the outset, namely, 
that the maintenance and extension of our for- 
eign trade will depend in part upon the extent 
of our determination to do so and the practical 
instrumentalities of government which we 
muster for its accomplishment. 

For the past seven years we in this country 
have had such an instrumentality, namely, the 
Trade Agreements Act. Through the trade- 
agreements program real progress in re-open- 
ing the channels of foreign trade had been 
made before the outbreak of the war in Europe. 
There is not the slightest question that the 
agreements entered into were distinctly bene- 
ficial both in safeguarding our export trade 
from further losses and, in many cases, in 
actually increasing the flow of trade as com- 
pared with the lean years which preceded. 
These results were achieved, moreover, in spite 
of conditions throughout the world which were 
highly unfavorable. Unfortunately, as time 
passed, these conditions became even less favor- 
able. With the outbreak of war, trade with 
some countries was completely cut off, and with 
others, subordinated to the necessities of war. 
Naturally, therefore, we have been temporarily 
deprived of the benefit of some of the most 
valuable concessions obtained in our trade 
agreements with certain countries; although 
with a considerable number of countries the 
agreements are still functioning without let 
or hindrance. 

In any case, however, the disruptions caused 
by war-time conditions have no bearing upon 
the merits of the agreements as such. On the 
contrary, such conditions emphasize all the 
more the need for keeping the whole program 
intact and available for further use whenever 
conditions permit. The principles on which 
the trade-agreements program is based are in 
direct antithesis to those exemplified in the 
methods of trade pursued by the totalitarian 
countries. They are precisely the principles on 
which any fair and equitable program of co- 
operation between free nations in the realm of 
trade must be based. Adaptations in order to 
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meet, particular circumstances may be required 
in the future, as in the past. But the basic 
principles and machinery of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act are intrinsically sound. 

Nor should it be assumed that the further 
use of the trade-agreements machinery is some- 
thing that necessarily resides in a dim and 
distant future. The broad program of coop- 
eration to which reference has just been made 
is not a mere theoretical concept; it is a spe- 
cific job that needs to be worked at right now. 
Indeed, there are very urgent reasons why 
every effort should be made to extend the scope 
of the trade-agreements program at this time. 

There are particularly strong reasons why 
its scope should be extended in the Western 
Hemisphere. Without going into detailed fig- 
ures, suffice it to say that, in considerable part 
as a result of the war, serious difficulties have 
been created for many of these countries in 
acquiring dollar exchange with which to pur- 
chase the greatly increased supplies of goods 
which must now be imported from this coun- 
try. Unless we can contrive somehow to in- 
crease the sales of these countries to us, it is 
difficult to see how they can continue to import 
from us in anything like the quantities which 
they have recently been importing. Thus, 
quite apart from broader considerations having 
to do with our good-neighbor policy and the 
strengthening of our continental defense, there 
are very immediate and practical reasons for 
seeking to extend the scope of the trade-agree- 
ments program in this hemisphere. In this 
connection, the recent public announcement of 
intention to negotiate trade agreements with 
Argentina and Uruguay should be welcomed 
as a constructive development. 

Nor is it impossible that a broad program 
for closer economic cooperation between this 
country and the British Empire might be fa- 
cilitated through the use of existing machinery 
for improving present and future trade rela- 
tions between the British Empire and the 
United States. Certainly there are extremely 
weighty reasons of both an immediate and a 
long-range character for making the effort. 
In laying the groundwork for future interna- 
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tional economic cooperation, it is essential that 
we take all possible immediate steps to assure 
that the largest possible grouping of countries 
shall be formed as the nucleus for such coop- 
eration. To that end the closest possible co- 
operation between the United States and the 
British Empire is indispensable. 

There are some who would have us twirl 
our thumbs idly as we drift along toward an 
uncertain post-war fate. They are dispensers 
of poor advice. This applies whether in the 
field of trade or in other respects. Because 
one cannot be certain of the shape of things 
to come is surely no reason why he should re- 
frain from doing his bit toward shaping them. 
The same thing is true, on a larger scale, 
with respect to the pursuit of great national 
policies formulated for the common welfare, 
whether in the field of trade or otherwise. 
We are in the midst of kaleidoscopic changes 
in the world, and quite naturally we shall 
have to adapt our methods of pursuing great 
national objectives to the changing circum- 
stances of our times. But we shall get exactly 
nowhere if we set ourselves adrift in turbulent 
seas, without knowing our destination, without 
chart or compass, and without even attempting 
to glimpse the stars. 

I do not subscribe to the philosophy of 
drift—or its malignant twin, “the wave of the 
future”. The only “wave of the future”, so 
far as I am concerned, is the American flag, in 
terms of the great liberal and humanitarian 
ideals for which it stands, and I propose to 
do my part to see that it keeps waving. We 
in this country, and liberty-loving peoples 
everywhere, can fashion our own destiny if we 
but muster the will to do so. 

I repeat: this is a fateful moment in the 
history of our country. If we do not think 
quickly and wisely, and act boldly, in the face 
of the grave crisis which now confronts us, our 
cup will surely be filled with bitterness. 

The world cannot remain half-slave and 
half-free. Either the forces of barbarism 
which have been unloosed will be halted and 
defeated, or else they will swallow up every- 
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thing in their path. That is the issue today 
that transcends all others, for this Nation and 
every nation that prizes its liberty. The 
vision, the loyalty, the resourcefulness, and the 
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courage of the American people are the best 
possible guaranty that this great issue will be 
successfully met and that our precious freedom 
will be preserved. 


ECONOMIC ISSUES OF THE PRESENT WORLD CONFLICT, WITH 
PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO FOREIGN TRADE 


ADDRESS BY RAYMOND H. GEIST" 


[Released to the press May 22] 

The system of liberal economy which up to 
a few years ago was practiced by most nations 
of the world is definitely an historical growth, 
having received its greatest extension and ap- 
plication during the nineteenth century when 
industrial and technical progress made a most 
striking advance. Based upon free private en- 
terprise and the use of gold as an international 
monetary means of exchange, the structure of 
national economy in most countries favored 
and facilitated the exchange of goods in inter- 
national commerce, promoted movement in the 
world’s capital markets, and in general sup- 
ported the growths of populations and made 
for higher living standards in those countries 
where the influences of modern methods were 
most freely at work. The international as- 
pects of this development were reflected in the 
liberal trade principles which most countries 
maintained in their dealings with each other, 
the protection accorded foreign enterprise, and 
the generally common acceptance of the doc- 
trine of “the most-favored-nation treatment”. 


Besides, the system of liberal economy in 
vogue throughout the world made possible a 
general development of international trade 
based on practices which were in harmony with 
the fundamental principles of civilized life— 
principles which grew out of proper concepts 
of international conduct, rights, and obliga- 


* Delivered before the National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc., New York, N. Y., May 21, 1941. Mr. Geist 
is Chief of the Division of Commercial Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State. 


tions among nations. Moreover, there was em- 
bodied in the liberal system of trade the great 
heritage of the past, the enlightened struggle 
of mankind toward higher living standards 
through material, moral, and cultural progress. 
The ills which this system endured were tem- 
porary. Its vitality is that of civilization 
itself. 

During the last decade an opposing system 
has developed in certain countries which may be 
characterized as “closed economy”, based pri- 
marily upon the control of private enterprise 
by the state. Rejecting gold as the interna- 
tional medium of exchange, the closed system of 
economy utilizes a regional monetary unit which 
is nothing else than a fiction of value, having no 
more direct relation to real property than the 
figures which record its worth. National econ- 
omy under the closed system is reduced to three 
basic fundamentals: materials, manpower, and 
food. The autarchic totalitarian process fa- 
vors self-sufficiency at any cost; and the strain 
which a nation endures under a system of closed 
economy affects adversely those three funda- 
mentals. Materials become scarce; labor is ex- 
ploited; while food becomes either dearer or 
lacking. 

In international trade the system of closed 
economy is chiefly identified by a policy of re- 
stricting the interchange of goods within defined 
spheres of influence on a basis of discrimination 
and monopolistic dealings. 

In view of these two opposing systems now 
struggling for supremacy, it may be profitable 
to examine the consequences of the permanent 
establishment of either. 
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The political benefits of a liberal system are 
manifold, particularly in the international 
field. Nations are committed to a policy of law 
and order, on which basis alone international 
cooperation can exist. Friendly intercourse 
fosters not only the free exchange of goods, but 
the dissemination of cultural values, whereby 
the common effort to advance civilization is 
strengthened and promoted. Besides, only 
through the complete restoration of a liberal 
process of economy throughout the world can 
political equality among nations be restored 
and progress assured. The fostering of com- 
mon institutions is impossible in a world break- 
ing up into regional self-contained units. The 
elimination of cooperative effort among nations 
interrupts the advance of science and progress 
in many spheres where international collabora- 
tion has performed fruitful and beneficial work. 

While the advantages in the international 
field could be further expanded, the mainte- 
nance throughout the world of the principles 
of economy, toward which civilized nations 
through the past centuries have been striving, 
benefits more immediately and vitally individual 
nations. Forms of representative government 
adapted to the temperament and traditions of 
the people are more readily assured. The free- 
dom of the individual to pursue his own destiny 
within the scope of national opportunities 
through the cultivation of the arts and sciences 
through education and religion are only pos- 
sible in a state where the economical processes 
are based upon liberal and enlightened prin- 
ciples. Likewise, only in such a state is there 
equality of opportunity for all classes of society 
in the exercise of their political rights. 

If, as a result of the present struggle, nations 
will be constrained to adopt a policy of self- 
sufficiency, closing their doors to the free play 
of international commercial intercourse, there 
will be no relaxation on the part of certain 
countries of their efforts to maintain their 
trade position and advantages by force. In- 
creasingly, under such circumstances, domi- 
nated countries will be compelled to limit inter- 
course with the outside world, accepting with a 
position of isolation also one of political in- 
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feriority. They will be deprived of cooper- 
ating in any scheme of international collabora- 
tion, which collaboration, in the general con- 
fusion arising in international relations, will 
disappear except in certain areas like our own 
where basic principles will be defended. How- 
ever, under these circumstances the conditions 
of peace will be similar to those of war, and 
the consequences the same. Political idealisms 
will be rampant as well as aggressive interfer- 
ence in all parts of the world with the surviv- 
ing flow of commerce. The existence of eco- 
nomic blocs created by force, as the totali- 
tarian states intend, and those created by 
necessity, as the choice may have to be, will 
be tantamount to an armistice leading to 
greater preparations for rival action in the 
international field. 


Such a state of affairs will necessarily have 
profound influence upon the political destiny 
of nations. The situations induced will con- 
strain most countries to establish authoritarian 
regimes to meet the general threat. The indi- 
vidual will be sacrificed to the common needs 
and to efforts of the state to survive, resulting 
in a loss of those rights which have been guar- 
anteed in constitutions from the days of Magna 
Charta to the present time. 

In many lands the great “Yea”, the affirma- 
tion of rights contained in constitutions, will 
have to yield to the great “Nay”, under which 
those freedoms disappear. 

The permanent reestablishment in the world 
of liberal economic forms, the abandonment 
of self-sufficiency and autarchic processes, and 
the agreement of nations to trade with each 
other on just terms, will have profound effect 
in the realm of international trade. Essen- 
tially, this would mean the restoration of the 
world’s commerce on sound lines, on a basis of 
equality for all, non-discrimination, and the 
general application of the most-favored-nation 
principle; the rational distribution of raw ma- 
terials and agricultural products; the restora- 
tion of the gold standard as the international 
medium of exchange; the development of the 
world’s markets for vastly increased volumes 
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of manufactured goods, particularly of con- 
sumption goods, and the extension of trans- 
portation by land, sea, and air. In the field 
of transportation alone science and technique 
have made such progress that it may be said 
the world is literally like the charger gnashing 
spiritedly at the bit, ready to plunge forward 
toward goals of new achievement. The pro- 
gram of developing international highways, 
the means of friendly intercourse among peo- 
ples, can be accomplished only in an era of 
good understanding and in conjunction with 
trading systems in which all may construc- 
tively participate. Under such favorable con- 
ditions alone will the movement of capital be 
possible. The investment of funds in new en- 
terprises is an essential element in progress. 
Only in an era of confidence will private in- 
vestors utilize their experience and capital in 
furthering projects at home and abroad for 
the common good. 

If the private-enterprise system survives the 
threatening crisis toward which we are moving, 
the national pattern of economic progress will 
follow in most essentials an enlightened world 
order. Only the removal of fear will unloose 
the investment of capital. With the return of 
security and the consequent limitation of arma- 
ments the individual nations will be able, at 
least, to face more resolutely the problems of 
the national budgets, restore solvency to gov- 
ernment, and provide for partial liquidation of 
the national debts. The standard of living will 
be raised in all countries, as, under a restored 
position, the world’s reservoir of plenty will be 
available as never before to mitigate the suf- 
fering which has been imposed upon millions of 
people. With the permanent reestablishment 
in the world of a liberal economy, each nation 
benefitting from the common exchange of goods 
will be able to develop its resources, services, 
and production in a new era of progress and 
advancement. Whatever may be the specula- 
tions of the economists as to the future, one 
thing is sure: the retrogression which has beset 
our way of life can only be arrested by a re- 
assertion and reestablishment of the fundamen- 
tal principles on which human life is based. 
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In turning to the international field, the pic- 
ture is dark if we contemplate the economic 
consequences of the permanent establishment 
in the world of a system of closed economy. 
It is false to say that we have little experience 
or knowledge of the political and social frame- 
work which would prevail in a post-war world 
should totalitarian economic methods become 
solidly and incontestably instituted. We may 
lull ourselves into dreams of security by as- 
suming that our fears are groundless, and that 
the methods adopted by the totalitarians since 
1933 in relation to foreign trade would be 
generously revised to suit our convenience. In 
other words, even from the grim reality of 
experience we must assume nothing until the 
proof of our miscalculation is upon us. It is 
a highly dangerous doctrine to assert, as some 
economists have done, that “there is no reason 
to assume that the totalitarian economic pol- 
icies in the international field in the past are 
a perfect indication of what those policies will 
be in the future”. Why should we have to 
indulge in idle assumptions concerning facts 
which, judging amply from the past and pres- 
ent, cannot possibly mislead us regarding the 
future. What are the facts of the past and 
how are we to interpret these facts in terms of 
the future? 


In a system of closed economy, world trade 
will be separated into and confined within lim- 
ited areas. Within these areas great inequality 
of economic opportunity will prevail chiefly 
as a result of the political restraint imposed 
by force. National units will be separated 
from world markets and compelled to find 
their economic existence within the sphere to 
which their resources may be maladjusted and 
imperfectly adapted. This may come about by 
force as in the case of certain industrial na- 
tions in Europe or by being shut out of over- 
seas markets as may be the fate of agricultural 
countries in this hemisphere. Undoubtedly, in 
the light of the last eight years, world trade 
will be based upon unsound lines. Inequality 
of treatment and discriminatory practices will 
be far more direct and ruthless in a world 
incapable of resistance than during a period 
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when policy and moderation had their useful 
political ends. Under such circumstances the 
conflict of interests would be world-wide. It 
must not be assumed that spheres of influence 
can be logically carried out. This would re- 
sult in an unending struggle to get free from 
political and economic restraint and break 
across the boundaries of isolation. 

Under any circumstances, owing to develop- 
ments during the great war, the monetary sit- 
uation presents problems of the first magnitude ; 
and breaking the world up into autarchic, self- 
contained spheres would carry the maladjust- 
ment further and introduce such confusion into 
the exchange situation that with the abandon- 
ment of the gold standard by certain principal 
powers the chaos would be irremediable. Raw 
materials, agricultural products, and manufac- 
tured goods would become the true media of 
exchange. In this barter process there would 
result inequality in the value of the world’s 
goods. Arbitrary price-fixing by the state, 
whose dictate would be law, would facilitate 
the acquisition of vast quantities of merchan- 
dise far below intrinsic value, inducing chronic 
scarcity in other areas where there was no op- 
portunity to compete. For instance, rubber 
from the Far East may become available to the 
totalitarian states at a fraction of the present 
market price in exchange. for goods at abnor- 
mally high barter costs, while none might be 
available to countries of this hemisphere. 

Under a system where goods and goods alone 
are the intrinsic value entering into commer- 
cial intercourse, the utilization of cheap labor 
would play a decisive role. The standard of 
living would be depressed in order to increase 
quantities; and victim states would gradually 
sink to serfdom. It is clear from the nature 
of the present struggle and the character of 
the communities in which aggression has had 
its origin that great industrial centers alone are 
in conflict. Agricultural countries have either 
become victims or are destined to succumb in 
some measure to the process of totalitarian, in- 
ternational coordination. In its eventual de- 
velopment the struggle of manufactured goods 
against both agricultural products and raw 
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materials will be decided in favor of the first. 
Movements in the exchange of goods, it may be 
admitted, tend to equalize and normalize the 
factors involved, such as price, labor costs, and 
supply and demand; but in giving weight to 
such, considerations, we must remember that 
these factors can operate only in a free and 
competitive world market, where the abnormal 
restraints incident to totalitarian control are 
absent. Besides, an economic hegemony can 
only proceed from and be maintained by an in- 
dustrial community possessing a vast military, 
productive potentiality. This is the pivot upon 
which all is hung. It is idle to contemplate 
entering into trade arrangements with such a 
community without accepting the facts upon 
which the existence of the overlordship is based. 
In any totalitarian order the agricultural and 
raw-material countries will be the subject 
states; and they will have to accept all and 
every condition imposed. 

Trading between blocs as an outgrowth of 
the present world conflict can be nothing less 
than continuous economic warfare, in which 
struggle the free exchange of goods between 
merchants will be eliminated and the whole 
process confined to the governments of the par- 
ticipating states. In the management of this 
trade the role of the master state will be 
supreme, determining prices, quantities, terms, 
qualities, and all other conditions entering into 
the transaction. Discriminatory practices will 
be carried out with impunity and adopted per- 
manently as a right. 

In order to maintain the military supremacy 
on which the totalitarian, economic, and politi- 
cal hegemony is based, trade in strategic and 
critical materials will receive special treatment, 
the evolution of which will be to deprive dem- 
ocratic blocs of supplies which would render 
their ultimate defense more potent. Under 
these circumstances the consummation of 
treaties will be impossible. Every basis of 
negotiation will be destroyed by inherent dis- 
trust and by arbitrary political considerations 
of such gravity and magnitude that interna- 
tional commercial intercourse between existing 
blocs will be reduced to sheer opportunism and 
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exploitation. It is true that the record of the 
totalitarian countries before the war demon- 
strated no marked gains in their trade except 
in specific areas, and that while they gained in 
some they lost in others. We might defend 
ourselves at home against competition from 
states employing cheap labor by denying to 
them most-favored-nation treatment or subject- 
ing them to countervailing duties; but it must 
be remembered that the trade which the totali- 
tarian countries sacrificed increasingly after 
1933 in the United States and in other coun- 
tries was due to their own choice in deliber- 
ately adopting trade policies inimical to our 
interests and designed specifically to further 
the ends of the total military state. It is 
futile to attempt to make deductions favorable 
to our eventual post-war position by demon- 
strating the inexorable workings of economic 
laws in a world where their operations will be 
suspended by force. 

If the world breaks asunder into blocs, the 
problems become highly complex preeminently 
in the economic field. In Europe the permanent 
authority will remain in those industrial centers 
where the great military machine has been pro- 
duced, exerting an autocratic hegemony over 
states which have been conquered or forcibly 
coordinated. The industrial production thus 
concentrated in the hands of the master state, 
and the process of consolidation going hand in 
hand with a world-wide expansion supported 
by military strength, the economic existence of 
the rest of the world would be permanently on 
the defensive. Under the supreme authority 
achieved, the process of acquiring ownership in 
the industrial establishments of conquered and 
coordinated states is a logical process, which 
carried to its conclusion concentrates in the 
hands of the master state an economic unity of 
immense and unprecedented power. Cartels 
can be built up not only within the bloc itself 
but may be extended to comprise similar indus- 
tries in another allied bloc, with the control so 
vast that the remaining world production would 
not be an estimable factor. For instance, 
sources of crude rubber under certain eventuali- 
ties could share this fate. Concentration of 
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power would further be extended by the arbi- 
trary fixing of prices not only of manufactured 
goods but of the raw materials and agricultural 
products taken inexchange. The national debt, 
the steady costs of armaments and of military 
establishments would be liquidated through the 
wealth derived from conquered states. The sys- 
tem of trade founded on exploitation of labor 
at home and abroad and on the unequal ad- 
vantage obtained in the exchange of goods would 
steadily enrich the master state, setting up a new 
feudal aristocracy of enriched overlords, mili- 
tary chieftains, and the all-powerful ruler—the 
fulfillment of the theory of race. 

Thus, in a system of closed economy, with the 
totalitarian aims brought to their logical con- 
clusion, the process of exploiting the conquered 
and coordinated states would be carried out in 
deadly earnest. The general rationalization of 
productive labor in all affected countries would 
begin. Cheaper productive costs would be ob- 
tained by decrease in wages and lower standards 
of living. Community life in agricultural and 
raw-material-producing countries would be fur- 
ther simplified by abridgment in educational 
facilities, curtailment of welfare establishments. 
abolition of national youth organizations, and 
other cultural and nationalistic movements con- 
sidered inimical to the newly established order. 

Vast systems of transportation would be or- 
ganized under control of the master state. 
Railroads of all contiguous countries would be 
put under one management and operated as a 
single unit in order to assure the maximum of 
efficiency. Transport on inland waterways, air 
service, postal service, and other public utilities 
would be in the control of the central authorities. 

The final process in the bloc would bring 
about the rationalization of industry itself to 
the highest point of efficiency, while the econ- 
omies of controlled areas would be reestablished 
on a complementary basis. Competing indus- 
tries in other countries would be destroyed, 
transferred, or taken over. Readjustments 
would be made in agricultural production on 
the basis of a general scheme to meet the needs 
of the master state. In short, a vast system of 
planned economy would extend throughout the 
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entire bloc with pressure exerted on the con- 
quered and the coordinated states to subordi- 
nate their economies and processes to the major 
plan of building up a centralized super-state, 
of which the purpose would be the ever-increas- 
ing extension of military and economic power. 
The system of economic penetration employed, 
however, to coordinate countries outside of the 
bloc merits closer study. It must be borne in 
mind that the position of the democracies and 
totalitarian states, vis-A-vis each other, is un- 
equal in certain vital characteristics. The lat- 
ter employ methods in their dealings not in 
accord with rules of conduct laid down in in- 
ternational law and in observing comity among 
nations. It is permitted to hit below the belt 
and take any advantage which may be obtained 
either by fair and open dealings or by sub- 
terfuge and pretense. The results justify the 
means, however violent those means might be. 

If totalitarian trade penetration was accom- 
plished through fair competition, where the 
accepted standards of commercial rivalry were 
the deciding factors, countries like the United 
States could accept the challenge with equa- 
nimity. Or again, if international trade, as 
conducted by the totalitarian states, was lim- 
ited to the exchange of goods, other countries 
participating in these transactions could defend 
their commercial interests. But the methods 
are more subtle than those indicated; and the 
ends in view far transcend that of obtaining 
an advantageous commercial bargain. 

Totalitarian states proceed in their relations 
with other countries with the aim of accom- 
plishing a total program: economic, political, 
and military. The first is the opening wedge 
by which the relations are established; the sec- 
ond creates followers and adherents which in 
certain instances, as we have already seen, 
bring about a change of government; the last 
step accomplishes a military tie-up, according 
to which the totalitarian state obtains strategic 
advantages. 

Those countries which have surpluses and 
no markets are the most ready victims of totali- 
tarian methods, They are offered higher prices 
than commonly obtained in free markets, at- 
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tractive terms, and the assurance of steady 
trade. Though the transaction is on a barter 
basis, both parties derive real advantages. The 
totalitarian state, controlling labor costs and 
in most instances the prices of raw materials, 
offers manufactured goods in exchange at ad- 
vantageous values both to itself and to the 
partner in the transaction. Where there is 
danger of formidable competition, or where 
opposing political influences of a third state 
might impede such transactions, a large number 
of agents are secretly set to work to attack 
the prestige and integrity of the competing 
state, undermine the standing of those friendly 
to the rival, and eventually by threats and 
bribes secure an advantageous position in the 
government concerned. 


The passive attitude which democratic na- 
tions have assumed in the past toward programs 
of aggression pursued by totalitarian countries 
and their world-wide application in interna- 
tional trade of the self-sufficiency policy, has 
resulted in an extensive entrenchment of these 
forces, which calls for more realistic analysis by 
American business of the present international 
problems and of the eventual consequences. No 
one can forecast the possible shifts in the ulti- 
mate alignment of the potential factors involved 
in this struggle, or at what point the engulfment 
of totalitarian economic penetration will be ar- 
rested or turned back. We must anticipate the 
extension of this system in wider areas of the 
world’s surface, in regions where similar poli- 
cies have already been adopted or are in the 
making. If, as the result of the maximum ef- 
fort of defense which our Nation chooses to 
make during this critical period of the world’s 
history, we shall eventually find our position 
with that of our neighbors shrunk to the con- 
fines of this hemisphere, reorganization of our 
vast industrial processes on the basis of un- 
precedented economic stringency will neces- 
sarily take place. In order to ameliorate the 
impact of this intra-evolutionary industrial 
process in the western world, it would seem 
that our minimum effort would have to accom- 
plish at least the preservation of our interna- 
tional trade with the other English-speaking 
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countries and indispensable sources of raw ma- 
terials outside of this hemisphere. This in- 
volves the freedom of the seas and of the main- 
tenance thereon of the highways of interna- 
tional commerce. From this goal we dare not 
turn back! 

Industrial and agricultural developments in 
this country, in Canada, and in the republics 
of Latin America, which have been going for- 
ward from the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, have not been predicated on world events 
imposing hemispheric isolation. The whole 
economy of the western world has been based 
upon a system of free private enterprise, the 
gold standard, and liberal trade methods in 
international commerce. In this respect we are 
bound to resist to the utmost basic changes! 
The strength of our position lies in the irre- 
sistible potentialities we possess, namely, the 
concentration of vast economic, financial, and 
industrial resources in the United States and 
our association with a group of friendly nations 
on a plane of equality committed to a policy 
of mutual support and helpfulness. We must 
assure the supplies of raw materials essential 
to our industries. If these were controlled by 
hostile blocs, the conditions and prices under 
which they became available would leave us no 
other choice than to manufacture substitutes or 
do without. No nation in the world is more 
dependent, for instance, on crude rubber than 
the United States. Our whole process of life, 
being a nation on wheels, is built around the 
automobile, of which the elimination, or mak- 
ing it so expensive as to be out of the reach 
of the ordinary citizen, would be a national 
catastrophe. 

The dependence of the United States and 
agricultural countries of this hemisphere on 
European markets for the disposal of their 
products will persist whether Europe is con- 
trolled by a self-sufficiency bloc or not. If the 
process of international disintegration gives 
rise to such a bloc, the dilemma is clear: either 
such countries must submit to foreign exploi- 
tation or undergo economic readjustment so far- 
reaching and radical as to disrupt economic 
processes over a long period of time. The sacri- 
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fices which nations are prepared to make in na- 
tional emergencies are different from those they 
are willing to bear in times of peace. If the na- 
tions of this hemisphere were compelled to adjust 
their international commercial relations among 
themselves so as to face a combination of for- 
eign blocs committed to self-sufficiency and to- 
talitarian methods, government would have to 
take over such trade. In the absence of a com- 
mon monetary standard, such trade would be 
on a barter basis with resultant confusion, dis- 
crimination, and instability characteristic of 
such practices. We have embarked upon a pro- 
gram of economic collaboration with countries 
of Latin America which has been widely dis- 
cussed and commented upon in all its phases and 
needs no further elaboration here. However, 
nothing is more important at this time than con- 
tinued progress in maintaining in this hemi- 
sphere the liberal trade principles incorporated 
in the trade-agreements program sponsored by 
the Secretary of State. Whatever is the out- 
come of the world conflict, collaboration and 
inter-American solidarity will enable all the 
nations of this hemisphere to stand together and 
face with confidence the task of world economic 
and political reconstruction. 

Finally, let me point out that the effects of 
a system of closed economy and totalitarian 
self-sufficiency in the world along the lines al- 
ready projected by the protagonists of those 
schemes would have devastating consequences 
in this country. The measure of disadvantage 
would not only extend to the general loss of 
our export and import markets in countries 
controlled by the totalitarians, but we would 
be forced, together with the other countries of 
the Americas, into far-reaching dislocations of 
our industrial and agricultural economies. 
This grave possibility has been widely con- 
templated and more widely discussed by those 
competent to evaluate the economic potentiali- 
ties of our country. 

Decisions made today will determine the fu- 
ture of this hemisphere for generations to come. 
It would be fatal to the welfare of these con- 
tinents if we were compelled to adopt methods 
which would slowly undermine our common 
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prosperity and our democratic way of life. 
Unless we act in time this country may be 
faced, alone in the realm of international trade, 
with insuperable problems of supreme impor- 
tance, finding means, namely, to compensate 
in this hemisphere the loss of overseas markets ; 
to readjust agricultural industries to fit the 
pattern of self-sufficiency; to retain liberal in- 
ternational-trade policies in a world committed 
to discriminatory practices; to adhere to gold 
as an international medium of exchange when 
a great sector of the trading-world is operat- 
ing on fictitious monetary standards; and to 
maintain price structure when labor costs and 
prices of raw materials are fixed by the dic- 
tator’s will. 

A just contemplation of the world position 
rightly poses the question: whether the deadly 
peril confronting this Nation lies more in the 
vicissitudes of the struggle itself or in the 
cancerous post-war economical processes of a 
Punic peace. 
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RETURN OF EMPEROR OF ETHIOPIA 
TO ADDIS ABABA 


[Released to the press May 20] 


The President has sent the following message 
to His Imperial Majesty Haile Selassie I, Em- 
peror of Ethiopa: 


“May 20, 1941. 

“T have received Your Majesty’s message 
informing me of your return to Addis Ababa, 
and I assure you of the satisfaction with which 
I have received these tidings. On behalf of the 
people and Government of the United States I 
have great pleasure in extending to Your 
Majesty my most sincere felicitations on this 


Not printed herein. 
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notable occasion and my best wishes for Your 
Majesty’s health and happiness. 
Frankuin D Rooseve.r” 
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INTER - AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT 
COMMISSION : ECUADORAN COUNCIL 
[Released to the press by the Office for Coordination of Com-- 


mercial and Cultural Relations Between the American 
Republics May 22] 


Nelson A. Rockefeller, Coordinator of Com- 
mercial and Cultural Relations Between the 
American Republics, announced on May 22 the 
membership of the Ecuadoran National Coun- 
cil, the ninth of 21 councils being established 
by the Inter-American Development Commis- 
sion in its program for the stimulation of trade 
among the American republics. Mr. Rocke- 
feller is Chairman of the Development Com- 
mission. 

The Ecuadoran Council is headed by Dr. 
Antonio Quevedo, former Ecuadoran Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, and Director of the Central 
Bank of Ecuador. The other members include: 


Juan Marcos, as vice chairman. Sefior Marcos is a 
prominent banker, industrialist, and agriculturist. 
Ingeniero Carlos Freile Larrea, former Minister of 
Finance, and now Director of Central Bank of 

Ecuador. 
Clemente Yerovi, President of the Banco Hipotecario 


del Ecuador. 

Enrique Coloma Silva, Director General de Mineria y 
Petroleo. 

Dr. L. Neftali Ponce, of the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs, as secretary of the Ecuadoran Council. 


Arrangements for the establishment of the 
Council were completed in Quito, where an in- 
itial meeting has been held. Similar councils 
composed of outstanding business, professional, 
and technical men have been formed in Brazil, 
Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay, Chile, Bolivia, 
Peru, and Colombia. 
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SURVIVORS OF THE S. S. “ZAMZAM” 


[Released to the press May 21] 

The American Ambassador to France, Ad- 
miral William D. Leahy, reported to the De- 
partment of State the morning of May 21 that 
the American Consul at Bordeaux, Mr. Henry 
S. Waterman, had telephoned the Embassy as 
follows: 


“American survivors from Zamzam at Saint 
Jean de Luz 62 men, 53 women, 25 children 
under 11. Am leaving immediately and will 
report fully. German naval authorities have 
no objection American survivors leaving via 
Spain, Portugal.” 

The American Chargé d’Affaires at Berlin, 
Leland B. Morris, cabled the Department of 
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State the morning of May 21 that the German 
news bureau that morning carried the follow- 
ing item: 

“It is stated in official circles that a warship 
captured the steamer Zamzam which. was carry- 
ing war material for England in the middle 
of April in accordance with prize law and sunk 
it after rescuing the crew and passengers. The 
passengers have now been landed in a west 
French port by a German merchant ship.” 


The American Consul in Bordeaux has re- 
ported to the Department that the majority of 
the American citizens who were rescued from 
the Zamzam are safe and well at Biarritz. 
Eight other American citizens are said to be 
en route to Bordeaux. 

The Consul also reported that Ned Laugh- 
inghouse, of Wilson, N. C., and Francis J. 
Vicovari, of New York, N. Y., had been 
wounded and had remained in the hospital on 
board the German vessel. 
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EXCHANGE OF PROFESSORS, TEACHERS, AND 
GRADUATE STUDENTS 


The Department of State, in conjunction with 
the United States Office of Education in the 
Federal Security Agency, administers the of- 
ficial exchange of professors, teachers, and grad- 
uate students between the Governments of the 
United States and the other American republics 
which have ratified the Convention for Inter- 
American Cultural Relations. 

The convention, signed on December 23, 1936 
by the United States and the 20 other American 
republics at the Inter-American Conference for 
the Maintenance of Peace held in Buenos Aires, 


"Treaty Series 928. 





provides for the biennial exchange of one pro- 
fessor and the annual exchange of two teachers 
or graduate students between the United States 
and each of the other republics which has 
ratified this convention. To date, the Govern- 
ments of Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
the Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Para- 
guay, Peru, Venezuela, and the United States 
have ratified the convention. 

Founded upon the thesis that peace and 
orderly progress is best grounded upon the 
mutual understanding of the fundamental so- 
cial, political, and economic ideals among peo- 
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ples of all nations, the exchange program is 
designed to make available to the peoples of 
the other American republics a more accurate 
knowledge of the progress of science, the hu- 
manities, and the technology of the United 
States, and, in receiving the visiting professors, 
teachers, and graduate students from those na- 
tions, to attain a similar diffusion in this country 
of the intellectual attainments of their peoples. 
The United States, in fulfilling its obligations 
assumed by ratification of the convention, is 
carrying on a program definitely educational in 
character directed toward the development of a 
truer and more realistic understanding between 
the people of the United States and their neigh- 
bors to the south. 

Leaflets and application forms explaining 
the provisions of the convention have been 
distributed by the Office of Education to the 
colleges, universities, scientific institutions, and 
technical schools of this country for professors, 
teachers,” and graduate students interested in 
submitting applications for official exchange 
professorships and fellowships. These ex- 
changes are available to professors, teachers, 
or graduate students in library science, the 
humanities, natural sciences, social sciences, 
law, medicine, pharmacy, journalism, technol- 
ogy, and engineering. All preliminary work 
in the selection of nominees for professorships 
and fellowships is handled by the Office of 
Education, which receives the applications of 
candidates. Inquiries concerning further de- 
tails should be addressed to the United States 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D.C. 

No limitation as to color, sex, or creed will 
be made in the nominations for the exchange 
posts. The utmost possible latitude has been 
allowed in the field of intellectual activity in 
which professors, teachers, and students may 
engage, to encourage applications from those 
interested in any field of learning for which 
facilities may exist in the country in which the 
applicant is interested. Prospective exchange 


“= “Teachers” as distinguished from “professors” is 
understood to refer to teachers in primary or sec- 
ondary schools. 
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professors or teachers and students are required 
to describe a particular project of lectures or 
of research or study in the country for which 
application is made. Appropriate information 
from qualified persons given as references as 
to the value of the undertaking and the abil- 
ity of the individual to carry it out, will also 
be required. Similar statements attested to by 
recognized instructors should indicate the fel- 
lowship applicant’s ability to do independent 
study. An adviser in the United States on 
their research project is required of the ap- 
plicants for the fellowships. 

Specific requisites adopted by the Govern- 
ment as qualifications for applicants include 
proof of American citizenship, good health, 
and, in the case of teachers or graduate stu- 
dents, references as to good moral character 
and intellectual ability, together with suitable 
personal qualities. 

Graduate students applying for fellowships 
must be under 35 years of age and must 
have a practical reading, writing, and speaking 
knowledge of the language of the country for 
which application is made. At the time of 
making application, the student or teacher must 
have initiated his program of graduate study, 
although in exceptional cases, a selection may 
be made from those who have completed a four- 
year course. 


In order to be eligible for an exchange pro- 
fessorship an applicant must occupy a position 
of professorial rank in a college, university, or 
technical institution and must have done schol- 
arly work in the field of his specialization. A 
list of the professor’s publications in the field in 
which he expects to teach will be required. 
Ability to lecture in the language of the country 
for which application is made is desirable ; how- 
ever, candidates for Brazil will be considered 
if they offer Spanish or French instead of 
Portuguese. 

The Government of the United States pre- 
pares, from the applications received for the 
student- or teacher-exchange fellowships, a 
panel of five names for each of the countries 
with which it has entered into the exchange 
relationship. From this list of five, the receiv- 
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ing government selects two to whom the award 
will be granted. 

From the applications received for exchange 
professorships, a complete list of professors 
available for exchange service from the out- 
standing universities, scientific institutions, and 
technological schools of the country is prepared 
and communicated by the United States to each 
of the other governments each alternate year. 
From this list each of the other countries selects 
a visiting professor, who will give lectures in 
various centers, conduct regular courses of in- 
struction, or pursue special research in some 
designated institution, and who, it is expected, 
will in other appropriate ways promote better 
understanding between the nations cooperating. 
Preference is given to teaching rather than to 
research work in the selection of nominees. 

Expenses involved in the exchange program 
are shared by the participating governments. 
In the case of fellowships, the nominating 
government pays the round-trip travel costs to 
the country chosen, together with such expenses 
as may be incidental to the travel of the gradu- 
ate students or teachers selected. The receiv- 
ing government pays tuition and subsidiary 
expenses, together with board and lodging, at 
the institution designated. Exchange fellow- 
ships cover a single academic year. Under ex- 
ceptional circumstances, they may be renewed 
for one additional year. 

All expenses incident to the exchange of pro- 
fessors are met by the sending government. 
Such expenses include travel to and from the 
country to which exchange professors are sent, 
as well as maintenance and local travel costs 
during the period of residence in the foreign 
country. The term of an exchange professor 
will not exceed two years, unless he shall have 
been included on the next list after first being 
selected, and thereafter again selected. By 
agreement between the two interested govern- 
ments, the term of an exchange professor may 
be limited to less than two years and another 
selection made from the current list. Vacancies 
caused by the voluntary withdrawal of an 
exchange professor or by his death or inability 
to continue service, will likewise be filled from 
the current list. 
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EXCHANGES OF ART EXHIBITS 


Two plans for the exchange of art exhibits 
in the field of cultural relations have recently 
been completed. In the United States the 
Office for Coordination of Commercial and Cul- 
tural Relations Between the American Repub- 
lics has collected three groups of paintings by 
contemporary artists to be sent on tours to 
other American republics. In Chile the In- 
stituto de Informacién Campesina of the Junta 
de Exportacién Agricola has assembled a 
group of sketches by rural children for exhi- 
bition at the international conference of the 
New Education Fellowship at the University 
of Michigan. 

The three groups of paintings by artists of 
the United States comprise more than 200 oil 
paintings and 100 water colors. An exhibi- 
tion of the first group will be held in Buenos 
Aires at the end of June. Subsequently, the 
paintings will be shown at Rosario, Argentina; 
Montevideo, Uruguay; and Rio de Janeiro and 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. The second group of paint- 
ings will be exhibited at about the same time 
in Mexico City. This group will then be sent 
to Santiago, Chile, for an opening on Septem- 
ber 1 in conjunction with the festival of the 
four-hundredth anniversary of the founding 
of Santiago. Subsequently, this exhibition 
will be shown in Lima, Peru, and in Quito, 
Ecuador. The third group of paintings will 
open in Bogota, Colombia, in the middle of 
July and will later be sent to Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, and Habana, Cuba. 

A special handbook, entitled “Contemporary 
Painting in the United States”, prepared to 
accompany the exhibitions, includes 5 color re- 
productions, 130 half-tones, biographical notes, 
and a bibliography. Twenty-five thousand 
copies have been printed in Spanish and 5,000 
in Portuguese, 

In the announcement of the exhibit it is 
stated that “the pictures have been selected on 
a basis of esthetic quality, but at the same time 
consideration was given to the subject matter 
in order to select subjects that would be of 
greatest interest to our neighbors. The lend- 
ers of the paintings have considered cultural 
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exchanges between the American republics of 
such importance that they have generously 
stripped their galleries of their most prized 
works of outstanding artists of the United 
States.” 

The exhibit of children’s art, which is to be 
shown at Ann Arbor, Mich., from July 6 to 12, 
1941, has been forwarded to the University of 
Michigan through the cooperation of the Amer- 
ican Embassy in Santiago. The sketches were 
selected from a collection of more than 2,000 
drawings submitted by children studying in the 
rural schools of Chile. In selecting the 
sketches particular consideration was given to 
those which displayed the greatest originality 
and to those which depicted scenes of the life 
of the children. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE CHILE-UNITED 
STATES CULTURAL INSTITUTE 

A recent despatch to the Department from 
the American Embassy in Santiago contains 
the information that the Chile-United States 
Cultural Institute has inaugurated a series of 
three English classes weekly. The lessons are 
being offered on a free basis to persons desiring 
to acquire a knowledge of English. 

Recently it was announced over the Insti- 
tute’s radio hour that anyone desiring to ex- 
change Spanish lessons for English lessons 
should communicate with the Institute. As 
many as 107 Chileans have already applied and 
more are registering daily. As it was impos- 
sible to find enough people speaking English 
who were willing to exchange individual Eng- 
lish lessons, it was decided that three classes of 
about 30 persons would be given. 

Mrs. W. Rex Crawford is giving her serv- 
ices to conduct these classes and is being assisted 
by a number of exchange students. Mrs. Craw- 
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ford is the wife of Prof. W. Rex Crawford of 


the University of Pennsylvania, who is at pres- 
ent serving as an exchange professor in Chile 
under the terms of the Buenos Aires Conven- 
tion of 1936 for the Promotion of Inter-Ameri- 
can Cultural Relations. 
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EIGHTH PAN AMERICAN CHILD 
CONGRESS 


[Released to the press May 24] 


Official invitations on behalf of the President 
have now been extended by the Department of 
State to the governments of the other 20 Ameri- 
can republics to participate officially in the 
Eighth Pan American Child Congress, which 
will be in session in Washington, D. C., from 
March 28 to April 4, 1942.78 

The Organizing Committee, with the collabo- 
ration of the Pan American Union, the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau, the American In- 
ternational Institute for the Protection of 
Childhood, and interested officials of the Gov- 
ernment departments and private organizations, 
is formulating plans for the Congress. The 
program will be announced within the near 
future. 

A meeting of the Organizing Committee was 
held May 24. 


* See the Bulletin of May 3, 1941 (vol. IV, no. 97), 
pp. 583-534. 
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Compiled in the Treaty Division 


COMMERCE 
INTER-AMERICAN COFFEE AGREEMENT 


On May 21, 1941, the President signed an 
Executive order establishing conversion factors 
for use in administering the quotas on imports 
of coffee established pursuant to the Inter- 
American Coffee Agreement signed on Novem- 
ber 28, 1940. The text of the Executive order 
follows: 

EXECUTIVE ORDER 
EsrasiisHina Conversion Factors ror Use In 
ADMINISTERING Quvoras ON Imports OF COFFEE 


Wuereas the entry for consumption of coffee 
in the United States is limited to the quotas 
provided for in the Inter-American Coffee 
Agreement signed on November 28, 1940; and 

Wuereas such quotas are expressed in terms 
of bags of 60 kilograms net, or equivalent quan- 
tities; and 

Wuenreas the term “bags of 60 kilograms net” 
is applicable only to raw (green) coffee; and 

Wuereas it is necessary and desirable that 
provision be made for determining the equiv- 
alent of a bag of coffee of 60 kilograms net in 
terms of pounds, and for determining the weight 
of roasted coffee in terms of the weight of raw 
(green) coffee: 

Now, THEREFORE, by virtue of the authority 
vested in me by section 2 of the joint resolution 
of Congress approved April 11, 1941 (Public 
Law 33, 77th Cong., 1st Sess.), I hereby estab- 
lish the following conversion factors for use in 
administering the quotas on imports of coffee 
provided for in the said agreement : 


1. One bag of 60 kilograms of coffee shall be 
considered to be the equivalent of 132.276 pounds 
of coffee. 
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2. One pound of roasted coffee shall be con- 
sidered to be the equivalent of 1.2 pounds of 
raw (green) coffee. 

FRANKLIN D RooseEvetr 

Tue Wurre Hovss, 

May 21, 1941. 
[No. 8758] 


_ EXTRADITION 
SUPPLEMENTARY TREATY WITH ECUADOR 


On May 19, 1941 the President issued his 
proclamation of the supplementary extradition 
treaty between the United States and Ecuador 
signed at Quito on September 22, 1939, by Mr. 
Boaz Long, American Minister to Ecuador, and 
Julio Tobar Donoso, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Ecuador. 

An extradition treaty between the United 
States and Ecuador signed on June 28, 1872 
(Treaty Series 79) is still in force. The pres- 
ent supplementary extradition treaty adds a 
large number of crimes to those enumerated 
in the treaty of 1872, and makes an extraditable 
offense of participation in, as an accessory 
before or after the fact or an attempt to com- 
mit, any of the crimes enumerated in either the 
treaty of 1872 or the supplementary treaty. 
The supplementary treaty is made an integral 
part of the treaty of 1872. 

The Senate gave its advice and consent to 
ratification of the supplementary treaty on No- 
vember 26, 1940. It was ratified by the Presi- 
dent on December 20, 1940 and by Ecuador on 
December 11, 1940. The ratifications of the 
two Governments were exchanged at Washing- 
ton on January 23, 1941, and the treaty under 
its terms will come into effect 10 days after the 
President’s proclamation thereof, namely, on 
May 29, 1941. 
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INDIAN AFFAIRS 


CONVENTION PROVIDING FOR THE CREATION 
OF AN INTER-AMERICAN INDIAN INSTITUTE 


Nicaragua 

By a note dated May 10, 1941, the Mexican 
Ambassador at Washington informed the Sec- 
retary of State that the adherence by Nica- 
ragua to the Convention Providing for the 
Creation of an Inter-American Indian Insti- 
tute, which was opened for signature at Mexico 
City on November 1, 1940, was notified to the 
Mexican Government by a communication 
from the Minister for Foreign Affairs of Nica- 
ragua dated April 18, 1941. 

The Ambassador’s note states that the con- 
vention has now been signed by the United 
States of America, Bolivia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Honduras, Mexico, and 
Peru. 

SOVEREIGNTY 
CONVENTION ON THE PROVISIONAL ADMIN- 


ISTRATION OF EUROPEAN COLONIES AND 
POSSESSIONS IN THE AMERICAS 


Panama 

By a letter dated May 15, 1941, the Director 
General of the Pan American Union informed 
the Secretary of State that the instrument of 
ratification by Panama of the Convention on 
the Provisional Administration of European 
Colonies and Possessions in the Americas, 
signed at the Second Meeting of the Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs of the American Republics 
at Habana, July 30, 1940, was deposited with 
the Union on May 13, 1941. The instrument 
of ratification is dated April 30, 1941. 


POSTAL 


AGREEMENT CONCERNING PARCEL POST, 
POSTAL UNION OF THE AMERICAS AND 
SPAIN 
According to the terms of article 13 of the 

Agreement Concerning Parcel Post signed at 

the Fourth Congress of the Postal Union of 

the Americas and Spain held at Panama in 

December 1936, the agreement may be modified 

in the interval which transpires between con- 
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gresses, following the procedure established by 
the Convention of the Universal Postal Union 
in force. In order to become effective the mod- 
ifications must obtain unanimity of votes if 
it is a question of introducing new provisions 
or modifying the provisions of article 13 or 
articles 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, and 9. 

By a note dated May 14, 1941, the Uru- 
guayan Minister at Washington informed this 
Government of the amendments to the agree- 
ment proposed by the Department of Mails 
and Telegraphs of Brazil, which have been ap- 
proved by all the parties concerned. 

A translation of the Minister’s note contain- 
ing the amendments, which are printed in ital- 
ics, follows: 


“LeGaTiIon or Urvueuay, 
Washington, D. C. 
“Mr. SecreTary OF SraTeE: 

“T have the honor to inform Your Excellency 
that I have received instructions from my Gov- 
ernment to bring the following to the knowl- 
edge of Your Excellency: 

“The Director of the International Office of 
the Postal Union of the Americas and Spain, 
with headquarters at Montevideo, has notified 
this Chancellery that the amendments to the 
Agreement relative to Parcel Post signed at 
Panama on December 22, 1936, proposed by the 
Department of Mails and Telegraphs of Brazil, 
have been approved by the unanimous vote of 
the parties concerned. The Brazilian proposal 
was sent to all the administrations of the Postal 
Union of the Americas and Spain by circular 
note number 4390, of July 2, 1940. 

“Articles 3, 4 and 8 of the Panama Parcel- 
Post Agreement are worded in the following 
way: 

“‘ARTICLE 3, NUMBER 2: [The division of 
weight for parcels will be the following:] Up 
to 1 kilogram; from 1 to 3 kilograms; from 3 
to 5 kilograms; from 5 to 10 kilograms; from 
10 to 15 kilograms; from 15 to 20 kilograms. 

“ARTICLE 4, NUMBER 2: The rates of origin, 
transit and destination are fixed for each coun- 
try in gold francs or their equivalent, as fol- 
lows : 25 centimes for parcels up to 1 kilogram; 








40 centimes for parcels from 1 to 3 kilograms; 
50 centimes for parcels from 3 to 5 kilograms; 
100 centimes for parcels from 5 to 10 kilograms; 
150 centimes for parcels from 10 to 15 kilo- 
grams; 200 centimes for parcels from 15 to 20 
kilograms. 

“SARTICLE 8, NUMBER 1, PARAGRAPH 2: The 
sender will be entitled on that account to an 
indemnity equivalent to the actual amount of 
loss, rifling or damage. This indemnity may not 
exceed: 10 gold francs for each parcel up to 1 
kilogram; 15 gold francs for each parcel from 
1 to 3 kilograms ; 25 gold frances for each parcel 
from 3 to 5 kilograms; 40 gold francs for each 
parcel from 5 to 10 kilograms; 55 gold francs 
for each parcel from 10 to 15 kilograms; 70 gold 
francs for each parcel from 15 to 20 kilograms. 

“*The changes adopted will not take effect 
for at least three months after notification 
thereof’? (Article 23 of the Universal Postal 
Convention). 

“The provisions of Article 13 of the said 
Agreement having been complied with, and in 
virtue of Article 22 of the Convention of the 
Universal Postal Union, which applies in this 
case, the Government of Uruguay must make 
known to the other Governments the amend- 
ments approved, so that they may take effect 
accordingly. 

“Accept [etc.] 

“May 14, 1941.” 


J. RicHLING 








Regulations 




















The following Government regulations may 
be of interest to readers of the Bulletin: 


Registration and Fingerprinting of Aliens in Ac- 
cordance With the Aliens Registration Act, 1940: 
Amended Regulations Governing Registration Officers 
and Places of Registration. May 22, 1941. (Depart- 
ment of Justice: Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice.) [File No. 2-7.] Federal Register, May 24, 1941 
(vol. 6, no. 102), p. 2560. 

Silver and Black Fox Quota: Declaration of the 
Secretary of the Treasury Pursuant to the Supple- 
mentary Trade Agreement With Canada Signed on 
December 13, 1940 (T. D. 50295), Determining the 
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Quota of Silver or Black Foxes Valued at Less Than 
$250 Each and Whole Silver or Black Fox Furs and 
Skins (With or Without Paws, Tails, or Heads) With- 
out Reference to the Country of Exportation, Which 
May Be Entered, or Withdrawn From Warehouse, for 
Consumption During the Period May 1 to November 
30, 1941. May 16, 1941. (Treasury Department: 
Bureau of Customs.) [T. D. 50390.] Federal Regis- 
ter, May 21, 1941 (vol. 6, no, 99), p. 2507. 











Publications 

















DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Naval Mission: Agreement Between the United 
States of America and Venezuela—Signed March 24, 
1941; effective March 24, 1941. Executive Agreement 
Series 203. Publication 1597. 11 pp. 5¢. 








Legislation 

















Purchase and Charter of Foreign-owned Vessels: 
Hearings Before the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, House of Representatives, 77th Cong., 
Ist sess., on H. R. 4088, a Bill To Authorize the United 
States Maritime Commission To Charter and Purchase 
Available Vessels of Domestic and Foreign Registry 
and To Provide Necessary Insurance and Reinsurance 
for Such Vessels and Their Operations; and H. J. Res. 
167, a Resolution Authorizing the Purchase of Foreign 
Merchant Vessels for National Defense, and for Other 
Purposes. April 17, 22, and 23, 1941. [Includes state- 
ment by Assistant Secretary of State, Breckinridge 
Long.] iv, 150 pp. 

Purchase and Charter of Foreign Merchant Vessels 
for National Defense: Hearings Before the Committee 
on Commerce, United States Senate, 77th Cong., 1st 
sess., on 8, J. Res. 67, a Joint Resolution Authorizing 
the Purchase of Foreign Merchant Vessels for National 
Defense, and for Other Purposes; and H. R. 4466, an 
Act To Authorize the Acquisition by the United States 
of Title to or the Use of Domestic or Foreign Merchant 
Vessels for Urgent Needs of Commerce and National 
Defense, and for Other Purposes. May 1, 7, 8, and 12, 
1941. [Incorporates letter from the Secretary of State 
to Senator Bailey, dated May 1, 1941, commenting on 
the proposed legislation.] iv, 143 pp. 
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Additional Urgent Deficiency Appropriation Bill, 
Fiscal Year 1941: 

Hearings Before the Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, United States Senate, 77th 
Cong., 1st sess, on H. R. 4669, a Bill Making 
Appropriations To Supply Additional Urgent Defi- 
ciencies in Certain Appropriations for the Fiscal Year 
Ending June 30, 1941, and for Other Purposes. 
[May 18, 1941.] [Department of State, pp. 5-14.) 
ii, 30 pp. 

S. Rept. 312, 77th Cong., Ist sess., on H. R. 4669. 
2 pp. 

Departments of State, Commerce, and Justice, and 
the Federal Judiciary Appropriation Bill for 1942: 


Hearings Before the Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, United States Senate, 
77th Cong., 1st sess., on H. R. 4276, a Bill Making 
Appropriations for the Department of State, the 
Department of Commerce, the Department of Jus- 
tice, and the Federal Judiciary, for the Fiscal Year 
Ending June 30, 1942, and for Other Purposes. 
[April 30, 1941.] [Department of State, pp. 1-87.] 
ii, 289 pp. 

S. Rept. 311, 77th Cong., 1st sess., on H.R, 4276. 
7 pp. 

Supervision and Detention of Certain Aliens: Hear 
ings Before Subcommittee No. 2 of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, House of Representatives, 77th Cong., 
Ist sess., on H. R. 3, a Bill To Invest the Circuit Courts 
of Appeals of the United States With Original ana 
Exclusive Jurisdiction To Review the Order of Deten- 
tion of Any Alien Ordered Deported From the United 
States Whose Deportation or Departure From the 
United States Otherwise Is Not Effectuated Within 
90 Days After the Date the Warrant of Deportation 
Shall Have Become Final; To Authorize Such Deten- 
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tion Orders in Certain Cases; To Provide Places for 
Such Detention; and For Other Purposes. Subse- 
quently Amended and Reported as a Bill To Provide 
for Supervision and Detention of Certain Deportable 
Aliens; To Establish a Board for the Supervision of 
Deportable Aliens; To Provide for the Relief of 
Certain Aliens from Deportation and For Other 
Purposes : 
March 19, 1941. Serial No. 2. pp. iv, 1-25. 
[Recommitted to the Committee on the Judiciary 
April 18, 1941.] April 21, 22, 25, and 30, and May 2 
and 5, 1941. Serial No. 2—Part II. pp. vi, 27-202. 


Royalty Payments: Hearings Before the Committee 
on Patents, House of Representatives, 77th Cong., 1st 
sess., on H.J. Res. 32, H.J. Res. 73, and H.J. Res. 
123, Joint Resolutions To Define the Principle of 
International Reciprocity in the Protection of Ameri- 
can Patents, Trade-marks, Secret Formulas and Proc- 
esses, and Copyrights by Providing a Method For 
Assuring the Payments of Amounts Due to Persons 
in the United States From Users Thereof in Countries 
Restricting International Payments From Their Terri- 
tories. April 15, 1941. iv, 74 pp. 

Amending Section 204 (a) of the Sugar Act of 
1937. (H. Rept. 614, 77th Cong., 1st sess., on H. R. 
3582.) 6 pp. 

Amending Section 204 of the Sugar Act of 1937. (S. 
Rept. 333, Parts 1 and 2, 77th Cong., 1st sess., on 
S. 937.) [Adverse report and minority views.] [In- 
cludes a letter from the Secretary of State to Senator 
George opposing the measure.] 7 pp. 

An Act To exempt from internal-revenue taxes, on 
the basis of reciprocity, articles imported by consular 
officers and employees of foreign states for their per- 
sonal or official use. [H. R. 3835.] Approved May 
9, 1941. (Public Law 58, 77th Cong., Ist sess.) 1 p. 
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